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FIRST 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Che Times 


ANNOUNCES 


A NEW, UP-TO-DATE, AND IMPORTANT WORK OF REFERENCE 


Dealing with the History, Biography, Science, Literature, Art, and Commerce of the 
Victorian Era and the Achievements of the present generation, including Authoritative 
and Critical Biographies of Eminent Living Men and Women, 


Which, in connexion with the existing Volumes of the Ninth Edition, constitutes the 


TENTH EDITION 


OF THE NATIONAL WORK OF REFERENCE. 


The New Volumes, being a Separate and Complete Library of 
Modern Knowledge, 


Are also offered for Sale to those who do not possess the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


The New Encyclopedia. 


Tue Times the publication of a new and 
original library of reference, under the title of * The New 
Volumes of the EncycLop#pia Britannica.” This title 
will indicate to the reader that the new work is designed to 
complete and bring up to date the Ninth Edition of the 
EncycLop£p14 Britannica, of which the first volume was 
published in 1875. As a matter of fact, the new publication 


bas a broader utility, deals with a longer period, and isa | 
more important addition to literature than might be sup- | 


posed from this description. Undesignedly, and almost 
unconsciously, the New Volumes, planned to complete and 
bring up to date the EncycLor BriTanyica, have, in 
the course of the Editors’ labours, grown so far beyond the 
limits of the original plan that the announcement made 
to-day is that of an Independent and Distinctive Library 
of Reference—the largest, most elaborate, most compre- 
hensive, and most authoritative collection of general in- 
formation which has appeared since 1875. 


Four years ago, when THE TIMES determined to take the 
important step of offering to the public an encyclopedia 
upon such advantageous terms as could only be effected by 
he novel idea of a newspaper employing its unrivalled 
powers of publicity in the distribution of useful books, the 


name of the ENcycLop#p1Ia Britannica, so inevitably 
coupled itself with that project, that the existence of so 
magnificent a library was perhaps the very foundation of 
the idea. To-day the Ninth Edition ceases to exist as such. 
Its utility continues, it is not displaced in public esteem, 
but it has become merged in a larger and more perfect 
work. the Tenth Edition, consisting of the volumes of the 
Ninth Edition with the addition of the New Volumes with 
which this advertisement is concerned. The first of these 
New Volumes is ready for almost immediate delivery, the 
remainder will follow at as nearly as may be monthly 
intervals. There will never be any other Tenth Edition, 
and the completed work will no doubt for a quarter of a 
century to come be held in as high regard as has been the 


| Ninth Edition during the past quarter of a century. 


Purchasers of THe Times Reprint of the Ninth Edition 
have already been apprised by letter of the publication of 
the first of the New Volumes, and have shown their appre- 


| ciation of the undertaking by the alacrity with which they 


have welcomed the opportunity to perfect their libraries. 
It is therefore not to them, but to another class of readers, 
that this announcement will be of paramount interest. 


Although Tue Times Reprint of the Ninth Edition has 
been very largely sold, every one of its 40,000 purchasers 


[This announcement is concluded on page 23. 
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DICKENS’S OPIUM DEN. 

Except a short note of my own, which 
appeared in the Globe, 25 March, 1895, there 
is, I think, no account in existence of the 
subsequent fortunes of the opium den so 

raphically described by Dickens in ‘ Edwin 
Seaed ’ A few additional details may, there- 
fore, be considered not inappropriate to 
these more permanent columns, especially as 
the den was pulled down some years ago to 
make room for a Board-school playground, 
so that no one will ever see it again. It was 
situated in New Court, Victoria Street. I 
visited it many times, and was personally 
well known to the old couple who kept it. 
It was worth going to, if only to see a China- 
man and an Englishwoman so sincerely at- 
tached to one another. They might without 
impropriety have been called Darby and Joan. 
IT once took a lady artist to see this interest- 
ing pair. She was delighted with them, and 
they with her. The Chinaman even went 
the length of allowing her to sketch him in 
the act of smoking. Those who know the 
dread this people have of anything that 
suggests publicity will appreciate this con- 


cession at its full value. The lady never 
revisited them, but they often spoke of her 
and always wished to be kindly remembered 
to her when they saw me. Another former 
visitor whom they were never tired of recall- 
ing was no less a person than our present 
King. Upon his departure, it appears, His 
Royal Highness (as he then was) gave the 
old man a sovereign. He had never for- 
gotten that coin, although in the lapse of 
time it had acquired something of a mytho- 
logical halo. Johnson (for so we always 
called him) was an epicure, eating very little, 
but requiring that fittle to be of the best. 
He was a literary man, of course from the 
Chinese point of view, and had quite a small 
library of Chinese books. One of the works 
on his shelves ran to as many as twenty 
volumes, and was an historical compilation 
bearing the mellifluous name ‘San Kwo Che.’ 
He had a taste for art, and displayed con- 
spicuously upon his wall for twenty years 
an amateur effort (the work of a Chinese 
sailor), being, curiously enough, the picture of 
an English church. It is now in the posses- 
sion of a friend of mine. It was sold, with 
other effects, upon his eviction from his old 
quarters, including his scales for weighing 
opium, his opium lamp, his gambling cards 
and dominoes, two photographs, &. <A 
fatality seemed to pursue him, for not long 
had he moved to another den in Angel 
Gardens before that also was condemned. 
In fact, he never settled down again, but 
wandered from lodging to lodging. I never 
lost sight of him till the day of his decease, 
which took place in Cornwall Street, in his 
sixty-fourth year, and after that I traced his 
widow from one address to another until she 
was taken in charge by some charitable ladies. 

The poor old man’s opium pipe was as 
admirable an example of Oriental ingenuity 
as I have ever seen or heard of. Unable 
to afford a real pipe, he manufactured a 
“scratch” one out of an old flageolet and a 
door-knob. He drilled a small hole in the 
top of the door-knob, and affixed it by way 
of bow] to the flageolet (its holes stopped up), 
which served for stem. The result was a most 
capable and workmanlike pipe. This is the 
veritable flageolet pipe alluded to in the 
‘Dictionary of London,’ while the door-knob 
which served for its bowl is doubtless what 
Mr. J. T. Fields mistook for an ink-bottle. 
The passage is in his ‘In and Out of Doors 
with ae 106. “In a miserable court, 


at night,” Mr. Fields tells us, 


“we found a haggard old woman blowing at a kind 
of pipe made of an old ink-bottle, and the words 
that Dickens put into the mouth of this wretched 
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creature in ‘Edwin Drood’ we heard her croon, as 
we leaned over the tattered bed on which she was 
lying.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from p. 303.) 

Since I commenced this series of papers 
a copy of Dr. R. M. Theobald’s recent book, 
‘Shakespeare Studies in Baconian Light,’ 
has come into my hands, and I have been 
invited to notice and reply to it. I accept 
the invitation. 

From a literary point of view Dr. Theo- 
bald's book is a piece of good work, and he 
has made the best of a very bad case. His 
parallels from Bacon and Shakespeare are at 
times striking and interesting—almost as 
striking and interesting as those which I 
have been able to find in several other authors 
whose works I have compared with Bacon. 
If they are not so valuable as those which 
can be picked out of the work of other con- 
temporary authors, the fault is solely, or 
almost solely, to be attributed to the fact 
that Shakespeare did not trouble himself to 
make an acquaintance with what Bacon had 
written ; or that he was not conversant 
with the Latin, Greek, and other foreign 
authors with whom Bacon was familiar. 
As Ben Jonson has said, Shakespeare's 
knowledge of Latin was “small,” and his 
acquaintance with Greek “less.” His learn- 
ing was derived mostly from translations or 
was cribbed from English writers. 

Dr. Theobald’s work displays an intimate 
knowledge of the writings of Bacon and 
Shakespeare, as was to be expected ; but the 
fault of his whole argument is that he ignores 
the writings of other authors of the period. 
Shakespeare and Bacon occupy the whole of 
his mental vision, and beyond them he can 
see nothing. Hence we find him adducing 
a long list of words, phrases, and even 
common English proverbs to show that the 
dramatist must have had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Latin and Greek authors 
in the original. If Dr. Theobald had taken 
the trouble to compare Shakespeare as 
closely with other writers of his time or 
previously as he has done with Bacon, he 
would have discovered that his book is a 
waste of good paper. The vocabulary of 
Shakespeare, which has called forth such a 
learned treatise as that of Dr. Theobald, 
was the vocabulary of the time; and the 
learning in the plays and poems, which 
startles the Baconians to-day, is that of the 
period also. All that need excite wonder in 
Shakespeare is the consummate art of the 


| craftsman ; and if we find him acing steens 


/words or phrases which cannot found 
|in other and earlier writers, we may assume, 
for the want of a better explanation, that he 
coined them. 

I will now show that Dr. Theobald’s re- 
searches have not extended far enough, and 
that he has credited Shakespeare with an 
amount of erudition to which the poet could 
lay no claim. Shakespeare was merely a 
aide well versed in the commonplaces of 
his time, and he could get all, or nearly all, 
his knowledge of Latin and Greek authors 
from works written by English writers. 

Many times in Shakespeare we find him 
making use of the proverb that companion- 
ship in misery eases grief. In ‘Lucrece’ the 
sentiment is expressed thus :— 

It easeth some, though none it ever cured, 
To think their dolour others have endured. 
Stanza 226, ll. 1581-2. 
These lines, according to Dr. Theobald, are 
evidently a translation of a Latin motto in 
‘Faustus,’ published in 1604, ten years after 
the appearance of ‘Lucrece.’ Here it is 
necessary to observe that Dr. Theobald claims 
the ohsle of Marlowe’s work for Bacon, in 
addition to that of Shakespeare, consequently 
he makes a point of emphasizing the asser- 
tion that the ‘Lucrece’ lines are merely the 
translation of the Latin proverb, which was 
probably invented by Bacon :— 
Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. 

Dr. Theobald argues that as Bacon probably 
invented the * Faustus’ motto, which has not 
been traced toa Latin author, he translated 
his own saying in ‘ Lucrece.’ The argument 
assumes not only that Bacon wrote ‘ Lucrece’ 
and ‘ Faustus, but that the proverb was new 
when it appeared in the poem. “How it 
came to appear in ‘ Lucrece,” he says, “is 
an enigma which awaits its solution.” Pro- 
digious ! 

Now this proverb, in precisely the same 
Latin form, occurs in Greene’s ‘ Menaphon,’ 
1589, and in Lodge’s * Rosalind,’ 1590 ; and its 
equivalent in English is thus expressed in 
John Lyly’s ‘Euphues,’ 1579: “in misery, 
Euphues, it is a great comfort to have a com- 
panion” (Arber, p. 96). ‘Euphues’ was one 
of Shakespeare’s favourite books, and he 
borrows from it in several of his plays, 
especially in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and in 
‘Henry IV.” But the proverb itself was 
musty with age when ‘ Lucrece’ was written, 
and it had become hackneyed by common 
usage. 

“One of Bacon’s frequently recurring apho- 
risms is that sunshine penetrates even dung- 


hills and cloace, and yet is not thereby defiled.” 
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So Dr. Theobald, who devotes more than four 
pages of his book to show that this rusty old 
saying is referred to by both Bacon and 
Shakespeare. There are at least three allu- 
sions to it in ‘ Euphues ’:— 

“Cesar never rejoy ced more, then when hee 


“* It is the disposition of the thought, that altereth | 
the nature of the thing. The Sunne ’shineth upon 
the dounghil, and is not corrupted,” &c.—P. 43. 

** Bicause you are brave, disdaine not those that 
are base, thinke with your selves that russet coates 
have their Christendome, that the Sunne when he 
is at his hight shineth aswel upon course carsie, as 
cloth of tissue,” &c.—P. 443. 

Bacon attributes a saying to Mr. Bettenham, 
“that riches were like muck; when it lay upon 
an heap, it gave but a stench and ill odour; but 
when it was spread upon the ground then it was 
cause of much Pruit.” —* Apophthegms.’ 

Now Bacon did not mean to state that this 
was an original saying of Mr. Bettenham's, 
he merely notices it because it was so often 
in Mr. Bettenham’s mouth. Dr. Theobald 
was not able to bring a strictly parallel 
passage from Shakespeare, but he adduces 
one from ‘Coriolanus,’ where wealth or the 
spoils captured in battle are contemptuously 
spoken of as 

The common muck of the world. 
Act IL. se. ii. 1. 128 

Although Shakespeare does not make an 
open use of the proverb, it could hardly be 
unknow n to him, for it occurs in the ballad 
of ‘ Gernatus, the Jew of Venice,’ which 
furnished hints for ‘ The Merchant of Venice’: 

His life was like a barrow hogge, 


Or like a filthy heap of dung, 
That lyeth in a whourd ; 
Which never can do any good, 
Till it be spread abroad. 
Percy’s * Reliqgues of Ancient English Poetry.’ 
Ben Jonson, too, alludes to the proverb :— 
Sord. Though hitherto amongst you I have lived, 
Like an unsavoury muck-hill, to myself, 
Yet now my gather’d heaps, being spread abroid, 
Shall turn to better and more fruitful uses 
*Every Man out of his Humour,’ Act ILL. se. ii. 
C. CRAWForRD. 
53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
(To be continued.) 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(Continued from p. 205.) 
Abdomened (not in). —1805, Kirby in Kirby and 
Spence, ‘Int. Entomol.,’ ed. 1856, p. 573, “The 
specimen...... was a black-abdomened one.” 


Abrin (not in).—1886, Klein, ‘Micro-Organisms 
and Disease’ (third ed.), p. 227, ‘* The active prin- 
ciple [of jequirity pelea is a proteid—abrin— 
closely allied to native albumen.” 

Acariologist (not in).—1902, Nature, 27 March, 
». 483. 

Actinium (2? not in). — 1902, in Brit. 
Journ. Photog., p. 306, “In 
announced the existence of a aa element, 

actinium. 

Aérobic (not in).—Klein, w supra, p. 55, ‘* Some 
bacteria require free access to oxygen, and are 
called aérobic (Pasteur); others grow without free 
oxygen, and are anaérobic asteur).” 

“Esthe siogenes (not in).—1896, Baldwin, trl. Binet, 

‘ Alterations of Personality,’ p. 263, “* The action of 
wsthesiogenes on the nervous system is still doubted 
by very eminent men. 

Alamandine ( Almandine).—1895, J. W. Ander- 
son, ‘ Prospector’s Handbook’ (sixth ed. ), p. 96. 

Amebere (not in). —1850, Pococke, ‘Greek Pas- 
toral Poetry’ in * Ency. Metropol.,’ » p. 327, ** These 
ameebceic songs. 

Amphiarthrosis (earlier).—1809, Spence, ué supra, 
p. 588, “That articulation called by anatomists 
amphiarthrosis.” 

Amyloform (not in). — 1897, Huglish Mechanic, 
p. 554, “*A substitute for iodoform has recently 
been prepared by Prof. Classen, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which he names ‘amyloform,’ and which consists 
of a combination of formaldehyde with starch.” 

Amyrine (chem., not in). — 1889, ‘Chambers’s 
Ency.,’ iv. 288. 

Anaérobic (not in).—See ‘ Aérobic’ above. 

Aname site (not in).—1888, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
i. 768, ‘‘ Fine-grained kinds ‘fof basalt rocks} are 
called anamesite. 

Anarthrous (earlier). — 1809, Kirby, ut supra, 
p. 591, “* This anarthrous joint.” 

Anastiymat. — 1897, Brit. Journ. Photog. Alm., 
p. 625, “ The term ‘anastigmat’ was, for the first 
Lime, employed by Dr. Miethe.” 

Auge ioloyy (Angiology). — 1888, ‘Chambers’s 
Ency.,’ i. 254, Angeiology desc ribes the vessels 
or ducts, with their complex network and ramitica- 
tions.’ 

Anidrosis (not in).—1882, R. Quain, ‘ Dict. Medi- 
cine,’ which also mentions numerous terms (not in), 
such as ade nitis, adenoma, alphosis, arthralgia, &e. 

( Annihilatiouism). — 1890, 
*Chambers’s Ency.,’ v. 632 

Anytin, Anytole (not in). —1898, English Mechanic, 
p. 331, “‘ This ammonia salt...... is called by Helmers 
*anytin’”; tbid., ** Preparations thus made soluble 
are called any toles. 

Aplite (not in).—1890, ‘ Chambers’s Ency.,’ vol. v. 
p. 303, ** Aplite is a fine-grained aggregate of quartz 
and orthoclase.” 

Aplome (not in). — 1890, ‘Chambers’s Ency., 
vol. v. p. 89, “* Aplome, green, brownish, and some- 
times yellow” (Garnet). 

Aristo, Aristotype (not in). — 1894, ‘ American 
Ann, Photog.,’ p. 98, ““Some way of mounting the 
aristotype without paste”; ibid., yp. 
and fixing aristotype prints”; rbid., p. 68, “* When 
aristo papers were first introduced.’ 

Arrhenite (not in). — 1901, Brit. Journ. Photog., 
September suppl, p. 65, Xenotime, arrhenite, 
sipilite.’ 

Arrow. worm (not in).—1892, *Chambers’s Ency.,’ 

7m ° ‘Sagitta, or arrow-worm, a genus of smail 


worms.” 
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Automatograph (not in).—1896, Baldwin, u/ supra, 
p. 231, “‘ Prof. J. Jastrow has invented an instru- 
ment called the automatograph, by which auto- 
matic movements may be registered.” 

Auxanometer (not in).—1884, Henfrey, ‘ Element. 
Bot.’ (fourth ed.), p. 607, “‘ Where great accuracy 
and the measurement of minute spaces [in —— 
are demanded, recourse must be had to specia 
instruments called auxanometers.” 

Auxospore (not in).—Henfrey, ut supra, p. 425, 
“Until the original size is restored by the pro- 
duction of auxospores.” 

Azaleine (not in).—1900, G. Iles, ‘Flame, Elec- 
tricity, and the Camera,’ p. 283, ‘‘ The dyes at present 
used in the preparation of orthochromatic plates 
are chiefly eosin, cyanin, azulin, erythrosin, azaleine, 
and croculein.” 

Baisoned (supra, p. 263)= Bausond. 

Bally-tree (not _in).—1888, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
vol. ii. p. 197, “ Black-bully, bally-tree wood, or 
sapodilla plum (Sapota Miilleri or Achras sapota).” 

annering (not in).—1888, ‘Chambers's Ency.,’ 
vol. ii. p. 363, ‘* At Shrewsbury the bounds-beating 
was called bannering.” 

Bark-speeler (not_in).—1889, *Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
vol. iii. p. 555, “*The Scotch name bark-speeler 
(‘climber’) describes its almost constant habit” 
(Certhia familiaris, the common creeper). 

Barley midge (not in).—1889, ‘Chambers’s Ency..,’ 
vol. iii. p. 40. ‘* Cecidomyia cerealis, sometimes 
called the barley midge, a brownish fly with silvery 
wings.” 

Barton (=Burton).—Spon, ut infra, p. 470. 

Bath white (not in).—1885, Kane, ‘ European 
Butterflies,’ p. 9, “* Pieris daplidice, L., the th 
white.” 

Bauxite = Beauxite. 

Beaum (=Balm).—Kirby and Spence, p. 417, “A 
fragrant odour of beaum.” 

Bee-martin (not in).--1892, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
vol. x. p. 355, “‘The common American shrike- 
billed king-bird, or bee-martin (7'yrannus tyran- 
nus),” 

Bee-moth (not in) — 1890, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
vol. v. p. 762, “Honeycomb moth, or bee-moth 


Bell, v (cf. the sense).—1902, Munsey's Mag., 
March, p. 765, ‘The night-owl solemnly bells the 
frogs to vespers.” 

Bionomics (not in).—1896, ‘ Hazell’s Annual,’ p. 73, 
*Bionomics, which deals with the habits and 
variations of animals, and their modifications.” 

Biscuit root (not _in).—1890, ‘Chambers’s Ency.,’ 
vol. vi. p 631, “The guamash or biscuit root 
(Camassia escu/enta) of North America.” 

Blind. — 1895, Anderson, * Prospector’s Hand- 
book,’ p. U4, “ Blind creek—a creek, dry, except 
during wet weather.” 

Blow, v (with blowpipe) — 1898, Spon, ‘ Me- 
chanic’s Own Book’ (fourth ed.), p. 641, ‘‘ Lead the 
pipe away to the main supply, and ‘ blow’ it on by 
means of a union suited to the case”; thid, ‘One 
end of it is ‘blown on’ to an ‘elbow nose-piece.’” 

Borzoi (not in).—1898, Bazaar, 1 April, “ Hand- 
some Borzoi dog.” 

Brachisto-chronous (not in).—1893, McCormack, 
trl. Mach, ‘Science of Mechanics,’ p. 435, “If the 
whole curve is brachisto-chronous, every element 
of it is also brachisto-chronous.” 

Brasqued (not in).—Spon, ut supra, p. 17, “‘ Heated 
in a brasqued crucible.’ 


Briquetting (not in). — 1898, English Mechanic, 
p 19, “ Briquetting sawdust.” 

Broggerite (not in).—1901, Brit. Jour. Photog., 
September suppl., p 65, ‘‘ Alvite, broggerite, mona- 
zite.” 

Buckstone (not in)—1895, Anderson, ut supra, 
p. 155, “* Buckstone—rock not producing gold.” 

Bushelage.—Hist. MSS. Com. Report on Lost- 
withiel Muniments, &c., p. 334. 

Butterick (supra, p. 265).—A correspondent, Mr. 
H. Leffmann, of Philadelphia, U.S., informs me 
that this word “comes from the name of a New 
York dealer in patterns for fashionable clothing.” 

J. DorMER. 

Redmorion, Woodside Green, S.E. 

(To be continued.) 


“ PascHaL”: “Pascua.”—The Spanish usage 
of the word Pascua, denoting the Paschal 
feast and other Church festivals, is worthy 
of note. Originally, no doubt, it is the equi- 
valent of the French Pdque and the Russian 
Pascha, which, from being the Jewish Pasch, 
has become the Christian Easter, this last 
name recalling an old Norse festival. (Note 
the misplaced occurrence of Faster in Acts 
xii. 4, A.V.) The Spaniard talks of “ Pascua 
de Navedad,” “ Pascua de Resurreccién ”—a 
pleonasm at first sight — and “Pascua de 
Pentecostés.” When an eminent Spanish 
professor saluted me shortly after Christmas 
with ‘‘j Ha pasado V. una buena Pascua?” I 
thought he had made a /apsus lingua, and 
received enlightenment. (The Italian speaks 
of Whitsuntide as Pasqua rosata.) The 
Russian veneration for Easter is well known. 
Illustrated and other journals print the beau- 
tiful greeting in prominent type, ** Christos 
voskrese! Vo istinie voskres!” (“Christ is 
risen! He is risen indeed!”) and the glad 
tidings, passing from friend to friend, breathe 
an influence of affection and good will 
throughout the great Russian land. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Easter Day at Bevertey.—The following 
cutting from the Leeds Mercury Weekly 
ee of 5 April may interest your 
readers :— 

** Sunday’s services at St. Mary’s Church, Bever- 
ley, commenced with Holy Communion at 6.30 a.m. 
At the Minster the choir ascended the north-west 
tower, and sang the Easter Hymn. The weather 
was cold but fine throughout the day.” 

St. Mary’s Church at Beverley is a fine Per- 
sondionlen building in the market-place of 
that town, though eclipsed by the glories 
of Beverley Minster. Probably the idea of 
singing a hymn from the top of one of the 
towers was taken from the time-honoured 
custom at Magdalen College, Oxford, of 
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singing the ‘Hymnus Eucharisticus’ at 5 a.m. 
on May Day. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Easter Customs at TAUNTON AND Hase- 
LEY.—Every series of ‘N. & Q.’ contains 
accounts of Easter customs in various parts 
of the world, but among them I fail to trace 
any report of the annual proceedings at 
Taunton (Somerset) or Haseley (Warwick). 

Prebendary Askwith stated, at the Easter 
vestry for the parish of St. Mary Magdalene 
at Taunton, that the vestry had been regu- 
larly held at eleven o'clock on the morning 
of Easter Tuesday ever since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. The meeting is also by 
ancient prescriptive right held without any 
notice being given. Another peculiarity is 
that there are three churchwardens, all of 
whom are elected by the parishioners, the 
vicar having no power of appointment. This 
state of things is supposed to be almost 
unique in England, and Prebendary Askwith 
said he was informed by his legal advisers 
that if the slightest deviation were made in 
the method of procedure, such as public 
notice of the meeting being given, the ancient 
prescriptive right would be lost and the 
proceedings would have to be conducted in 
accordance with modern law. 

The Rev. Edward Muckleston, rector of 
the parish of Haseley, Warwick, stated that 
after the Easter vestry meeting is held the 
churchwardens adjourn to the parish public- 
house. The parish warden there reads out the 
list of quarterly expenses, and the rector then 
invites all the parishioners to eggs and ham 
and tea. After that is over the churchwardens 
treat all the parishioners to whatever they like 
to drink, and then the rector does the same. 
The evening is spent in singing songs, &c. 
This custom has been carried out for sixty 
years. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


“ COCKERTONIZED”: “Garace.”—The Daily 
News of 23 April has invented a word after 
the fashion of “‘ boycotted.” In the issue of 
that day it writes the word “ Cockertonized ” 
in relation to Mr. Cockerton’s crusade against 
the London School Board’s Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres. 

The Daily Mail of the same date, referring 
to “new storage accommodation for city men’s 
automobiles,” writes of such storage accom- 
modation as a “garage.” Unde derivatur ? 

GreVILLE Watrotr, M.A., LL D. 

Kensington. 

[For “* Garage,” see 9 8. viii. 143, 230.] 


FLINT - GLASS TRADE. —The Birmingham 
Daily Post of 2 April contains an interesting 


article on the present state of the flint-glass 
trade in the Midlands. From it I extract the 
following :— 

“‘The men work in turns or shifts of six hours 
each ; in these six-hour turas the Union has fixed 


the quantity of work to be done. For instance, - 


eighty is the limit number of strawstem wineglasses 
to be made in six hours by a ‘chair,’ which con- 
sists of three men and a boy. It might be pre- 
sumed that a quick man might be allowed to go 
on making articles, and, of course, receive extra 
payment, but this is not so. If he gets through 
his number before the expiration of the six hours 
the business of the glass house has no further con- 
cern for him. He has done his stint...... Incident- 
ally it may be mentioned that the earnings are good, 
even for skilled workmen. At one establishment 
in Birmingham for a week of forty hours a work- 
man—the chief of a ‘chair’—would draw about 3/., 
the servitor 2/., and the footblower [in another part 
of the article called the footmaker] 30s.” 

The use of ‘‘chair” in this sense is not re- 
corded in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ and the use of “ work- 
man” in the special sense of chief of the 
“chair” is interesting, as are also the terms 

“stint,” “servitor,” and “footblower” or 
“ footmaker.” Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


A Curious Way or Letting Lanp.—The 
enclosed cutting is from the Yorkshire Post 
of 9 April :— 

** An ancient custom in connection with the let- 
ting of a piece of land at Bourne, known as ‘ The 
White Bread Meadow,’ was observed on Monday 
last. The land is let by auction, and at each bid a 
boy is started to run to a given public-house, and 
the land is let to the person whose bid has not been 
challenged when the last mi returns. The land on 
Monday was let for 5/. 7s. 6¢. The money is partly 
spent in a bread and cheese and onion supper at a 
public-house, and the remainder is spent in loaves 
of bread delivered to every house within a certain 
district of the town.” 

J. A. Cross. 


CoLonIAL JourNALISM.—The following is 
from the Advertiser (Adelaide), 23 December, 
1901 :— 

“Last night Leslie Berry, a State boy, 85 years 
of age, who was tow out with Mr. John 
Fernace, of Lower McDonald, was bitten by a deaf 
adder close to the latter's residence. He was not 
at first aware that he had been bitten, and died in 
an hour and a half afterwards.” 

One knows what the writer meant, but 
why did he express himself in this way ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Wuire Kennert’s Fataer.—The 
*D.N.B.’ states that the bishop was born in 
the parish of St. Mary, Dover, 10 August, 
1660, son of Basil Kennett, M.A., rector of 
Dimchurch and vicar of Postling, by his wife 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas White, a 
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wealthy magistrate and master shipwright 
of Dover. 

In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers (Domes- 
tic), 1659-60,’ p. 361, [ notice the following : 

“13 Feb. Tho* White to the Adm’ Com™. Being 
ordered by the Navy Com™ to be their Agent at 
Dover......I took to my assistance my son-in-law 
Basil Kennet as storekeeper, and he had as much 
employment therein as he could well perform ; first 
in taking into the storehouse such stores as were sent 
from Deptford, and what we bought at Dover or else- 
where for the use of the Navy, faithfully performed 
by Kennett, and no man in the town being able to 
do the service so well, he having been trained up in 
it these five or six years. [ entreat you to confirm 
him in the place of storekeeper, and allow him such 
salary as may allow him to subsist. There has been | 
nothing allowed him these five years but what I 
have given him out of my own salary.” 


Again, 20 February, p. 373 :— 
** Now my request is that you will be pleased to 


continue my son as storekeeper, and allow him 
what you think fit.” 
And finally, on 21 February, p. 373 :— 

“My son Kennett the storekeeper has gone to 
London, with a request for such stores as we stand 
in need of ; his services are very necessary both for 
the safety and profit of the Commonwealth ; if you 
will examine him concerning the particulars, he will 
give you an account.” 

From the above it would appear that the 
bishop’s father was originally a storekeeper | 
under his father-in-law Thomas White, and | 
subsequently took holy orders and became | 
vicar of Postling, in Kent, where the bishop's | 
younger brother, Dr. Basil Kennett, was born | 
in 1674. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Snoperass, A SuRNAME.—A notice of the | 
‘Choice Humorous Works of Theodore Hook’ | 
in the Atheneum of 22 March, p. 370, makes 
mention of the name of Mr. Pickwick’s friend 
Mr. Snodgrass in a manner which, whether 
rightly or wrongly, has left on my mind the 
impression that the writer imagined it to be | 
an invention of Charles Dickens. This is | 
certainly not the case. It occurs in the late 
M. A. Lower’s ‘ Dictionary of Family Names’; 
and in Bohn’s ‘Lowndes's Bibliographer’s 
Manual’ a James Snodgrass, D.D., and a 
Major J. J. Snodgrass appear as authors. 

It is probable that if search were made 
nearly every name in ‘ Pickwick’ could be 
proved to be that of a real family. 

ASTARTE. 

Mourninc Sunpay.—The following para- 
graph from the St. James’s Gazette of 11 April 
refers to a custom which is perhaps worth 
noting, if it has not been noted Safoss in 
‘N. & 


| 


“A curious custom exists amongst the peasantry 


of the Isle of Man, and it is probably only of recent 


years that the better classes have given up its ob- 
servation. The Sunday following the funeral of a 
relative is called ‘Mourning Sunday,’ and as many 
of the dead person’s relations as are available meet 
together and go to church. The extraordinary part 
of it, however, is that throughout the entire time 
they remain seated, and do not enter at all into any 
outward participation in the service. It would be 
interesting to know whether any similar custom 
prevails in other countries of the United Kingdom, 
or whether it is a Scandinavian relic. 

The same custom is observed in North 
Devonshire. There was an instance of it at 
Tawstock Church, near Barnstaple, in Novem- 
ber last year. In that case a child had died 
of scarlet fever, yet the parents were in 
church the day after the funeral, which was 
a Sunday. They remained seated throughout 
the service. J. P. Lewis. 


Green Canpies IN Cuurcn. (See ante, 
p. 339.)—I do not know what is the custom 
now, but green tapers used to appear on the 


| altar at All Saints’, Margaret Street. In the 


late fifties, when Archbishop Tait (then Bishop 
of London) had some trouble regarding what 
is now called ritualism, he was represented 
in acartoon in Punch as driving out of church 
sundry clergymen carrying candlesticks, &c., 
and then was given a rime 

Yon Barney must not here be seen 

With Christmas candles red and green. 
The church was St. Barnabas’s, Pimlico. 

GEoRGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


An Inpustrious Lirrératevr.—It_ will 
interest numerous readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I 
am sure, to learn that Mr. Thomas Bayne, 
an exceptionally well-informed and always 
interesting contributor—as is shown by his 
latest article, in which he contends, against 
some formidable opponents, that the ‘ Ode to 
the Cuckoo’ is the work of Michael Bruce— 
has completed a series of sketches of ‘Literary 
Churchmen’ in Saint Andrew. Beginning with 
Blair, Robertson, and Home, the series closes 
with Principal Caird and Dr. Boyd, the genial 
essayist known to the literary world as 
A. K. H. B. It is to be hoped Mr. Bayne will 
publish these literary portraits in volume 
sa Some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will like- 
wise be interested to hear that the March 
Temple Bar contained an article on ‘ James 
Macfarlan, the Pedlar Poet,’ from the pen of 
Mr. Bayne. JoHn Gricor. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Dryuurst : CoLuMBELL.—In Ashover, near 
Chesterfield, is a farm called Dryhurst, which 
is bounded on the west by Columbell Lane. 
The soil is peaty, and beneath it fallen trees 
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are sometimes found. The farm is about 19; 5S. vii. 488; viii. 14), published anony- 


one thousand feet above the sea level, and 
much exposed to westerly winds. In seeking 
for the meaning of the word it has occurred 
to me that the first syllable may be the O.N. 
draug-r, adry log, so that Dryhurst would 
mean “dry log (dead log) copse.” A place 
called Deadshaw Sick, near Dronfield in the 
same county, lends support to the suggestion 
which I am making. To the south and west 


of Dryhurst are two other farms called | 


Brockhurst and Peasunhurst. I may say 


that Peasunhurst is not at alla likely place | 


for growing peas. 

The inhabitants of the district accent the 
word Columbell on 
though it were derived from the Lat colwmna. 
The Lat. columna is found in O.E. in the 
forms columne and columbe, so that Columbell 
may be Columb-well, the w being thrown 
out by the accent on the penultimate. 
Accordingly the meaning seems to be “ pillar 
field” or “ post field,” the termination “ well” 
being, as is often the case, the O.N. viill-r. 
At Darley, two or three miles to the west of 
Dryhurst, there was an ancient family called 
Columbell. Their evidences go back at least 
to the thirteenth century. 8S. O. Appy. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Downte’s Staventer.—A legend of Aber- 
deen University tells of a college servant, by 
name Downie, who, having rendered himself 
obnoxious to the undergraduates, was one 
evening forcibly conducted by a party of 
students into one of the college rooms, and 
after a mock trial sentenced to death. He 
was then led into another room, draped with 
black, and containing a block and a masked 
executioner with an axe. Downie was blind- 
folded and made to kneel at the block. After 
an interval, the executioner struck his neck 
with a wet towel. The farce was at an end, 
but Downie was found to be dead. The 
terrified students swore a solemn oath of 
secrecy, and the real circumstances of the 
death were revealed only after many years 
by one of the participators on his deathbed. 
This story, told with much circumstantial 
and picturesque detail, appears for the first 
time in print (so far as I ~ been able to 
discover) in a curious book, ‘Things in 
General’ (‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. xi. 156, 510; xii. 


the penultimate, as | 


mously in London in 1824, but now known to 
have eon written by Robert Mudie (2™' 8. 
xii. 257; 4" S. xii. 83). It is also dished up 
in varying forms in Colburn’s New Monthly 
Magazine for June, 1830, p. 508 (? by Pryse 
Gordon); in //ousehold Words for 24 July, 
1852 (? by Andrew Halliday) ; and in ‘ Life at 
a Northern University,’ by Neil N. Maclean, 
1874. Mr. George Walker, in his entertaining 
volume ‘ Aberdeen Awa’,’ 1897, p. 355, suggests 
that the legend “owes its creation to that 
clever wag Sandy Bannerman [afterwards 
Sir Alexander Bannerman, M.P. for Aber- 
deen], and that if it is the poorest history, 
it is a bit of the richest romance.” Banner- 
man, according to Mr. Walker, invented the 
story and told it to Mudie, who was not a 
university man. But, apart from the ques- 
tion whether Bannerman can be credited 
with originating so remarkably dramatic 
an incident, it is not easy to reconcile a 
first appearance of the story in a some- 
what obscure book published anonymously 
in London with the fact that but a very 
few years later, as Mr. Walker tells me 
from his own recollection, the legend was 
such a household word in Aberdeen that 
students were habitually greeted by school- 
children with the cry, “Airt an’ pairt in 
Downie’s slauchter,” or the query, “ Fa [Aber- 
donian for “ who”) killed Downie?” Further, 
Dr. John Cumming, in his ‘ Millennial Rest,’ 
relates the story (drawing a moral therefrom) 
as one current when he was an undergraduate. 
He matriculated at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
in 1822. Again, a correspondent assures me 
that his father had the story from John 
Bowman, schoolmaster of St. Vigean’s, as a 
tradition of his university days (1783-7). 

Not a hint of the tragic occurrence is to 
be found in any college record, and it is 
difficult to understand how there came to be 
localized in Aberdeen a legend the machinery 
of which smacks rather of German student 
life or the Holy Vehm. Can any reader 


| recall, in history or in fiction, the incident of 


a pretended execution causing actual death? 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
Aberdeen University Library. 


Brack any reader give 
me information concerning a vocalist thus 
named who sang in London about 1857? I 
desire her true name. date of death, or any 
biographical data concerning her. 

EpwWarD DENHAM. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


REACHES OF THE THAMES.—Can any reader 
give the origin of the names of some of the 
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reaches of the river Thames below London? 
Such names as Limehouse, Greenwich, or 
Blackwall speak for themselves ; but not so 
with Bugsby’s, Gallions, or St. Clement’s, 
sometimes called Fiddler's Reach. Erith 
Rands no doubt means the shoals below the 
town of that name. The title of “Hope” 
given to the two reaches above and below 
that of Gravesend is | 

N. 


Francesca DA Rimint.—The Paris corre- | 


spondent of the Times, in his letter of 22 April, 
speaks of having read in his youth, at 


Ravenna, a sixteenth-century manuscript | 


violently attacking the tragic adventure of 
the beautiful daughter of Polenta, the lord 
of Ravenna. 
that manuscript is to be found, and whether 
it has been translated into English. 
Richard EpeGcumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


EnGuisu Transtations.—I shall be glad if 
any one can inform me if English transla- 
tions, in whole or in part, have ever been 

ublished of the following works : Grimmels- 

ausen’s ‘Simplicissimus,’ ‘Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles,’ Cabet’s ‘ Voyage en Icarie.’ 
NOVEL. 


| place. 


quently mentioned, throw any light on this 
obscure matter ? L. K. 

{The porter is going to the well to water the 
dried-up pots after a month of abstinence (Rama- 
zan). The new month is indicated by the new 
moon. The shoulder-knot, or porter’s knot, is a 
pad worn on the shoulder to ease the carriage of 
the burden. ]} 


GENERAL Sir WILLIAM Fawcetr.—I should 
be glad of any information about the family 
of General Sir William Fawcett He came 
from Shipden Hall, near Halifax, Yorks, was 


|Governor of Chelsea Hospital, and died in 


1804, M. F. 


Arms Wantep.—Dexter, A lion rampant 


) | between three fleurs-de-lis. Sinister, On a 
I should like to know where | field azure, a chevron or between three wind- 


mill sails (or crosses). These arms are on a 
piece of silver plate perhaps 150 years old. 
. Witson, 
Rivers Lodge, Harpenden. 


MARRIAGE Licences.—The ages of the con- 
tracting parties are usually given as “about,” 
and two or three places are mentioned, at 
any one of which the marriage is to take 
Why “about,” and why more than 
one place? Were they used in compliance 
with any rules of the offices granting the 


Avutnors or Books WantTED.—1. ‘Two Old | licences, and what pene of time did “ about ” 
1 


Men’s Tales’ (Bentley, 1544). 2. ‘ Oakfield ; 
or, Fellowship in the East,’ by Punjaubee 
(Longman, 1853, 2 vols.). 


{l. By Mrs. Anne Marsh. 2. By W. D. Arnold.) 


Portraits WaNntTep.— Are any portraits 
extant of the following ; if so, where ? 

Henry Dene, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1501-3. 

John Carpenter, Bishop of Worcester, 
1443-76. 

John Chedworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 1452- 
1471. 

Thomas Ruthall, Bishop of Durham, 1509- 
1523. 

Edward Fox, Bishop of Hereford, 1535-8. 

Admiral Sir William Penn, father of the 
founder of Pennsylvania. INQUIRER. 


Omar Queries.—l. In which translation 
of Omar is the expression “Sanctuary from 
self” to be found ? 

2. In FitzGerald’s version, among the meta- 
phors of the potter’s clay (the vessels are 
discussing “whence” and “ whither’) runs a 
line :— 

Hark to the porter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking. 

I should be glad to know who is meant here 
by the porter, and also what a shoulder-knot 
may be. Does the moon, which is subse- 


lembrace? Also, « 


a spinster, no matter 

what her age may have been, require by law 

the “consent” of her parent or parents, or 

other person, to her marriage? C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, 8. W. 


Ricuarpson Famity.—Wanted the pedi- 
gree of the Richardsons of Warmington, 
Warwickshire, and co. Armagh, Ireland ; 
also of the Richardsons of Toldish Hall, 
Coventry. Also particulars of Lady Eliza- 
beth Percy, who married the Rev. William 
Nicholson about 1620. 

Mrs.) M. RicHarpson. 

The Grove, Trefnant, N. Wales. 


Avutocrapa Cotrace. — William Upcott 
(1790-1854), sometimes styled the king of 
autograph collectors, spent the last years of 
his life in an old mansion in Upper Street, 
Islington, which he quaintly denominated 
Autograph Cottage. Can any reader identify 
this house or its site? Ateck ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


FASHIONABLE SLANG OF THE Past.—With 
reference to my query on ‘Fashion in Lan- 
guage’ (ante, p. 228), which I see quoted in 
the Daily Mail of 24 March, will not some 
expert contributor also tell us the life story 
of a selected number of fashionable slang 
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words which from time to time have had 
their little day among the jeunesse dorée of 
both sexes and then died out? “Rippin’” 
had a great vogue. ‘The cheese,” now 
obsolete, was, I suspect, of Anglo - Indian 
origin, as “No. 1” (/chiban) is from Japan. 
Many of the best, I doubt not, hail, with 
other good things, from the United States. 
C. SWYNNERTON. 
“ Mase.”—Can any of your readers kindly 
ive me information as to the origin of 
the word “mase” in the family name of 
Masefield ? Can it have any connexion with 
Maserfield, near Oswestry ? Any information 
will be gladly received by 
(Rev.) F. J. Wrorrestey. 
Denstone Vicarage, Uttoxeter. 


“POTION FOR THE HEALTH OF ENGLAND.”— 
A fragment of a printed sermon, pasted upon 
the inside of the front and back covers, and 
filling two fly-leaves of John Udall’s (anony- 
mous) ‘Commentarie upon the Lamentations 
of Jeremy’ (195 pages, in small 4to, Lond., 
1593), is headed by the drastic title “ A Private 
man’s potion for the health of England.” 
Could some one kindly find out the author 
and date of this sermon or pamphlet? Is it 
perhaps another work of John Udall, author 
of various sermons, and a great sufferer for 
his Nonconformity, who was condemned, for 
one of his works, to die, but was respited, 
and died 1592 in prison? I may just add 
that one passage of this fragment is addressed 
to the “good Queene and praiseworthie 
princesse.” Another speaks of “ our gracious 
Queene,” and expresses the belief that “ Christ 
Jesus will suffer no violence to bee done unto 
his deare spowse, our (Jueene and governesse,” 
by whom probably Elizabeth is meant. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


ExuuMATIon or Henry IV.—Is there any 
authentic contemporary account of the ex- 
huming of the body of Henry IV. by the 
Dean of Canterbury, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, in 1830? Any information will much 
oblige. ANTIQUARY. 


MapaME Warens.—I find a portrait 
of the lady mentioned above as a frontispiece 
to vol. ii. of an unabridged translation of 
the ‘ Confessions’ of Jean Jacques (privately 
printed, 1901). Could any of your readers 
inform me by whom the original was painted, 
and where the picture is now to be found ? 

J. R. FrrzGerap. 


| 


| 


| 


Newcastle mark of the year 1788, and the 
maker’s mark M & R in Roman capitals on 
an oblong punch. Can any one say to whom 
this mark belonged? It is not in my edition 
of Cripps. E. R. 


“YE GODS AND LITTLE FISHES !”—What is 
the origin of this familiar exclamation? It 
is not to be found in the ordinary dictionaries 
of quotations. Q. R. B. 


* Ay_win.’—It is generally understood that 
Darcy in this novel is intended for a portrait 
of D. G. Rossetti. Are any of the other 
characters capable of being identified in the 
same way ? Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Seemannsheim, Libau, Russia. 


Lapy Euizasetu Tatsot.—I am anxious 
to ascertain the maiden name of Lady Eliza- 
beth Talbot, wife of Thomas Talbot (who 
died 23 July, 1487), and mother of Sir Peter 
Talbot, Knt., ancestor of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly assist me? Wo. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 

{Burke’s * Peerage,’ s.v. Talbot de Malahide, says 
that the mother of Peter was Thomas Talbot’s first 
wife, whose name was Sommerton. Thomas Tal- 
bot’s second wife was Elizabeth Buckley.] 


Sir Isaac Newton : ‘Commercitum Epts- 
roticuM.’—I want to know of copies of the 
“Commercium Epistolicum D. Johannis Col- 
lins, et aliorum de Analysi Promota...... 
1712, 4to.” I shall be glad if any person 
possessing a copy, or i of one, will 
communicate with me. . J. Gray. 

14, Church Street, Chesterton, Cambridge. 


‘History or Ayper Att Knaan.’—Who was 
the author of the following book ?— 

‘The History of Ayder Ali Khan Nabob Bahader, 
or New Memoirs concerning the East-Indies, with 
Historical Notes, by M. M. D. L. T., General of Ten 
Thousand Men in the Army of the Mogol _ 
and formerly Commander in Chief of the Artillery 
of Ayder Ali, and of a wm of European Troops in 
the Service of that Nabob.”—2 vols. 64in. by 4in., 
Dublin, 1774. 

W. CrRookeE. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Dracon Tree.—I am told that the first 
specimen of this curious plant brought over 
to Europe was the one to be found to this 
day in the gardens of the Marquis of Sabu- 
gosa, near Lisbon, and that among other 
books that called ‘Child's Guide to Know- 
ledge,’ published some ninety years ago, 
mentions the fact. Can any of your com- 
plaisant readers give me some information 


NewcastLe Sitver Marks.—I have two | on the subject and tell me where this book 
or three pieces of silver plate, all bearing the ' can be found ? TYRONE. 
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Beglics. 


“ONLY TOO THANKFUL.” 
S. ix. 288.) 

I REALLY think that Dr. Murray is making 
a nodus in scirpo of this matter, and that, 
after swallowing many sematological (the 
word is his) camels, he is now straining at a 
sematological gnat. 

In this elliptical colloquialism it seems to 
me that the word “only” is used in order to 
denote that the sentiment expressed is the 
least that the speaker can say on the subject, 
while the word “ too” implies that the speaker 
is more thankful than he can express, or—in 
certain cases—too thankful to dream of de- 
clining any proffered boon. The phrase 
might be resolved as follows: “ All that I can 
say, or the only thing I can say, is that I am 
too thankful for adequate expression—or too 
thankful to dream of declining such and such 
a thing.” 

Similarly in the phrase “only too true” 
the idea implied is that the least, or the only 
thing, that can be predicated of the subject 
is that it is too true to be doubted or dis- 
puted, as in the Italian phrase troppo vero, 
“4 troppo vero. Patrick MAXWELL. 

th, 


It seems to me that in this now very com- 
mon expression the “only” and the ‘‘ too” 
are to be taken separately as qualifying the 
“thankful.” “Only” means that the feeling 
of thankfulness sodecduntes the heart of the 
speaker that there is no room for any other ; 
he or she is nothing but thankful. And the 
“too” means that this feeling is too strong 
to be expressed in words. The “only” may, 
however, be taken to mean that this “ too” 
is so in a unique sense. But in “only too 
true” the “too true” undoubtedly means 
that the matter alluded to is true, but that 
the speaker wishes it had not been so; it is 
too true to please him or her. Here again 
the “only” probably means that this feeling 
is entertained in a unique sense, intensi- 
fying (as the speaker supposes) the “ too.” 

ut what it really does intensify is the feel- 
ing, or express even more strongly the wish 
that the matter in hand had not been true. 
For a thing can only be true or false ; “ very 
true” is a redundant expression, like “ in- 
fallible” as applied to “ proof,” which the 
revisers have properly senate Acts i. 3. 


LYNN. 
Blackheath. 
I cannot 


ive the exact date of the first 


time I heard an expression of this kind, but 


| am certain that it was between the years 


1849 and 1853. I had made a trivial present 
to a cousin, and she said on receiving it, “Oh, 
edward, you are only too good to me.” What 
the present consisted of I have long forgotten, 
but her words impressed me at the time, for 
I had never heard the idiom before, though 
of course I became very familiar with it not 
long after. A friend has shown me since 
Dr. Murray's question appeared an instance 
of the kind in one of G. Lawrence's novels. 
I give the extract: “This fancy the other 
was only too ready to indulge” (‘Sans Merci,’ 
by the author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ chap. xvi. 
Tauchnitz edit., 1866, vol. i. p. 209). 
EDWARD PEACOCK, 


I have asked several people what they mean 
by “only too thankful,” and all who have 
thought of the meaning at all agree in 
explaining the phrase in this sense: to be 
“too thankful ’ is to show or feel gratitude 
in excess of what the occasion demands ; 
“only” in this connexion means “simply.” 
A lady who had sent a poor neighbour a 
dinner was asked if the man was thankful. 
“ Only too thankful,” she replied ; “ he simply 
overwhelmed me with his gratitude.” To 
“too glad” may be explained similarly, or as 
meaning “too glad for words,” though this is 
less likely, I think. cc Bb. 


There is an analogous idiomatic expression 
in German, “nur zu froh "sehr froh, which 
is understood to be used ironically. See H. 
Paul’s sematological ‘ Deutsches Wérterbuch’ 
(Halle, 1899), sud ‘ Nur,’ p. 332. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


“ComicaLLy” (9% ix. 285).—There can 
be no doubt that Fuller wrote this word in 
the passage quoted, and that there is no need 
for change. He says that a voyage ‘‘ ended 
sadly and nets ~~ ” (in the manner of a 
tragedy) which had “ begun comically ”—7.e., 
pleasantly and cheerfully, in manner of a 
comedy. This sense of the word was quite 
common in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, and, howsoever “ unknown 
to the dictionaries” generally, is certainly not 
unknown to the ‘N.E.D., which, amongst 
other examples, quotes Fuller, stating that 
Job’s end was “comicall.” To our ears the 
use sounds even laughable, but how strange 
are the whirligigs of sense which some words 
pass through! Often and often have I heard 
a rustic say, “I felt so comical, I thought I 
was going to die.” C. B. Mount. 


Mr. DEEDEs appears to have overlooked the 
fact that this word had once the sense of 
happily, fortunately. The ‘H.E.D.’ gives 
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several instances, one of them from Fuller 
himself : “ But Comicall was the end of Job, 
and all things restored double to him.” This 
is followed by another from Hale: “The 


ber also reading a brilliant Hebrew novel 
written by a Russian writer of that name. 
My own impression is that the name is gene- 
rically Hebraic in formation, evolving itself 


Comical part of the Lives of Men are too full | possibly out of “ Yardine”=Jordan. Perhaps 


of Sin and Vanity, and the Tragical a 


thereof too full of Sin and Misery.” 


| 

Gorpon, A PLACE-NAME (9** S. ix. 29, 133, | 
256).—In the ‘Scottish Clans’ (W. & A. K. | 
Johnston) is the note :— 

“The first Gordon of whom there is any distinct | 
trace is Richard of Gordon, said to be the grandson | 
of a famous knight who slew some monstrous animal | 
in the Merse in the time of Malcolm III. That | 
Richard was Lord of the Barony of Gordon in the 
Merse is undoubted, as between 1150 and 1160 he | 
granted from that estate a piece of land to the | 
monks of St. Mary at Kelso, a grant confirmed by 
his son Thomas. Other Gordons figure in history 
about this time, apart from Bertram de Gordon, 
whose arrow in 1199 wounded Richard of England 
at Chalons.” 

* Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ says :— 

“No og | has been found of any connection be- 
tween the Gordons of France and the Gordons of 
Scotland. There is little or no doubt now that the 
Scottish Gordons took their name from the lands 
of Gordon in Berwickshire. Their earliest historian, 
writing in the sixteenth century, says that these 
lands, together with the arms of three boars’ heads, 
were given by King Malcolm Ceanmohr (1057-93 
A.D.) to the progenitor of the house, as a reward for 
slaying, in the forest of Huntley, a wild boar, the 
terror of all the Merse. But in the eleventh century 
there were neither heraldic bearings in Scotland nor | 
Gordons in Berwickshire. The first trace of the | 
family is about the end of the twelfth century, or 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, when it 
appears in record as witnessing charters by the 
great Earls of March or Dunbar, and as granting 
patches of land and rights of pasturage to the monks | 
of Kelso.” 

The earliest historian of the Gordon family | 
was an Italian monk of the Cistercian monas- 
tery of Kinloss in Moray, whose account, | 
written in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is still in manuscript, and is entitled 
‘Historie Compendium de Origine et Incre- 
mento Gordoniz Famili, Johanne Ferrerio, 
Pedemontano, authore, apud Kinlos a.p. 1545, 
fideliter collectum.’ Consequently, as he 
mentions that the earliest Gordon bore the 
three boars’ heads, those arms must have 
been, in any case, in use in 1545 (the date of 
his manuscript) and before. They are still 
borne by the Marquis of Huntly and the 
Earl of Aberdeen. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Gorpon as A Russtan SuRNAME (9 §. ix. 
148).—Mr. Butiocu is right. The name 
Gordon is fairly prevalent among Jews. We 
havea young novelist of that name. I remem- | 


the Y and the J are difficult of pronunciation 
by Russians, and so became hardened into 
G. Jews are wont to play tricks with their 
names in this way for prudential reasons. 
The theory of transposition from “ Grodno” 
may be dismissed for the reason that Mr. 
so learnedly recognizes. 
M. L. R. Bresrar. 


First (9"" ix. 347). 
—Probably your querist, if he wants “the 
romance of Napoleon’s first marriage,” will 
not be satisfied with a “trustworthy account” 
of the marriage, as there was, indeed, no 


‘romance about it. A sufficiently accurate 


account of the facts, as now known from the 
most recent publication of original documents, 
is to be found in the latest life of Napoleon— 
namely, ‘ Napoleon,’ by Mr. Watson, just - 
lished by the Macmillan Company. A 


DeELAGOA AND ALcoa (9 S. v. 336, 424; 
vi. 16, 479).—There seems to be no disposition 
to dispute the supposed derivation of these 
South African place-names from Goa, the 
capital of the Portuguese settlements in 
India, so that it is perhaps worth while 
accentuating the supposition by quoting 
the following from an article in the Zmpire 
Review of December, 1901, by Mr. J. B. Firth, 
on ‘The Nomenclature of South Africa’ :— 

**Cape Agulhas, the most northerly promontory, 
takes its name from the needle-shaped rocks of the 
headland, and the little island of St. Croix in Algoa 
Bay is the spot where Diaz landed and set up a 
huge cross to mark his zeal for the Christian reli- 
gion. But the Portuguese passed on and left the 


| great prize to others. Their goal was India, and 


two place-names survive to tell the story of their 
ambition in the most succinct form. Algoa was 
their port of call on the way to Goa, in India; 
Delagoa was their port of call on the return voyage. 
These two words are an epitome of Portuguese 
colonial policy.” 
J. Hotpen 

HONORIFICABILITUDINITAS (9% ix. 243),— 
I am inclined to think that this word was 
familiar in Shakespeare's time from its use 
in some well-known medical book. The 
following passage, which I quoted in the 
Literary World on 15 February, 1901, from 
Thomas Nash’s ‘ Lenten Stuff” would appear 
to favour that supposition. “ Physicians,” 
says that lively writer, “deafen our ears 
with the honorificabilitudinitatibus of their 
heavenly panacea, their sovereign guiacum, 
their treacles, their mithridates compacted of 
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forty several poisons ; their bitter rhubarb, 
and torturing stibium.” I quote from the 
‘Harleian Miscellany,’ ii. 305; but Nash's 
pamphlet was published in 1599, and Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost’ in the pre- 
coun rene. Still, it is impossible to think 
that Nash, who knew Latin well, borrowed 
the expression from the dramatist. His cita- 
tion is so precise that it must have been taken 
from one of the medical books in vogue in 
those days, with which both writers were 
more or less acquainted. Jonun T. Curry. 


Arms or Le Neve Foster (9S. ix. 168 
316).—In describing the arms of the Le Neve 
family Mr. Joun Rapcuirre has omitted the 
ducal coronet of the crest, which is Out of 
a ducal coronet or, a white lily, seeded or, 
stalked and leaved vert. 


Latin SENTENCE MIssPELT (9* S. ix. 289). 
—The sentence was probably “ Parcite bar- 
barismo vel in nominando gentili monticolis 
inevitabili” indulgent to a barbarism 
unavoidable by Highlanders even when 
naming a clansman ”). H. A. Srrone. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Erskine (9 ix. 249).—Your corre- 
spondent W. C. J. will find much of consider- 
able interest anent Alexander Erskine (1648), 
the representative of Sweden at the Treaty 
of Munster, in a work lately published by 
Otto Schulze, of Edinburgh, entitled ‘Scots 
in Germany,’ by Fischer, on pp. 201, 318, with 
an account of his tomb and _ inscription 
thereon, p. 310. Herpert H. 


AMELIA Opte’s Nove s (9" S. ix. 267).—Her 
first novel, ‘The Father and Daughter,’ 1801, 
went through eight editions. Most probably 
‘The Memorials of the Life of Mrs. A. Opie,’ 
by Miss C. L. Brightwell, Norwich, 1854, 
published a year after Mrs. Opie’s death, 
would give the information desired. 

R. A. Ports. 


GwynetH (9 §. ix. 109, 319).—Mr. 
MAYALL writes as if Gwynnedd and Gwent 
were both names of the same division of 
Wales, which is, of course, not the case. 
Gwynnedd comprised the north - western 
a mogg of what is now known as North 
Vales, Gwent the south-western portion of 
South Wales. What is the meaning of 
Gwynnedd, the place-name? It is not yet 
clear to me that it is not the same as Gwy- 
neth, the personal name. C. C. B. 


Joun Kino, Lancuace Master, Lonpon, 
1722 (9 S. ix. 227).—The following may be 
the person required : John King, of Stamford, 


in Lincolnshire, said to be a physician. He 
wrote several works, and one was an English 
and High German grammar, 1706, 8vo, Lon- 
don ; 1716, 8vo. Died 1728. He was the son 
of John King, D.D. (a native of St. Columb, 
Cornwall), rector of Chelsea and prebendary 
of York. The MS. mentioned probably was 
intended for the third edition. 
JouN RADCLIFFE. 


Tue Locomotive anp Gas (9 §. vi. 227, 
358 ; ix. 118, 317).—Another claimant to the 
invention of “gaz” was Frederick Winsor, 
who was first to display practically its utility 
by lighting up Pall Mall in the early part of 
the last century. On his memorial in Kensal 
Green Cemetery (for he died abroad) is the 
text (from Zechariah xiv.), “At evening 
time it shall be light.” R. B. 

Upton. 


Autuors WANTED (9 ix. 209). — The 
poem beginning 
The bud on the bough, 
The song of the bird, 
is in ‘Five Minutes’ Daily Readings of Poetry,’ 
by H. L. Sidney Lear, under date 26 April, 
the author’s name Gwen. W. M. J 


“Burr Week” (9 S. ix. 329, 353).—The 
expression is “ baff week,” as is suggested 
at the last reference. Your correspondent 
will find it fully treated under ‘ Bauch’ in the 
‘H.E.D.,” and under the headings ‘ Baff’ and 
‘Bauch’ in the ‘ E.D.D.’ 

R. Orrver Hestop. 

{In the West Riding sixty years ago an imposition 
in a game of forfeits was to repeat with a grave 


face 

Buff says Baff, 

And gives me his staff, 

And bids me neither smile nor laugh. 
This is not advanced as contributing information 
as to “Buff Week.” See, under ‘ Buff,’ Gomme’s 
* Traditional Games,’ vol. i. p. 48.] 


Greek Epicram (9 §. ix. 147, 273, 331).— 
Neither of the translations of Callimachus’s 
epigram given by Mr. Mac-CartTuy gives any 
force to the €rc in the second line. What is 
its meaning? Were the makers of images 
accustomed to anoint their completed works? 
Jacobs says the meaning is that Berenice was 
fashioned by the gods, about whom every- 
thing is fragrant ; but this seems far-fetched. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Artists’ Mistakes (9 §. iv. 107, 164, 237, 
293 ; v. 32, 317, 400; vi. 44; vii. 423, 471; viii. 
171, 328; ix. 274).—At the last reference a 
correspondent describes what he considers 
to be an inaccuracy in the J/lustrated London 
News of 14 December, a copy of which I send 
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you. Iam sure that if you refer to the two 
illustrations under discussion you will agree 
that your correspondent is under a curious 
misapprehension. You will understand that 
the very brief and transient glimpse afforded 
by a rapidly moving scene makes the seizing 
of every detail a matter of great difficulty, 
but it is the particular pride of the special 
artists of all the better-class weekly illustrated 
papers that very few of these details are 
omitted or incorrectly drawn. It is, there- 
fore, on their behalf chat I beg you to insert 
this refutation. 

Bruce 8. Incram, Editor. 

(The hat in the second picture is not over-clear, 
but we agree that it is distinctly a cocked hat, as in 
the picture on the opposite page, so that the in- 
accuracy disappears. } 


Joun Krrxsy, AutHor or ‘AuTOMATHES’ 
(6 §S, xii. 68, 177).—In the life of Kirkby 
given in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
raphy’ he is stated to have been of 
t. John’s College, Cambridge. The error 
seems to be of long standing ; see Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes, ii. 56, where the trans- 
lation of Barrow’s lectures is ascribed to 
John Kirkby, of St. John’s. Nichols states 
that this volume issued from the press of 
William Bowyer in 1735. On the title-page 
it is stated to be “Printed for Stephen 
Austin at the Angel and Bible in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard mpccxxxIv.,” and thetranslation 
is stated to be by “the Rev. Mr. John Kirkby, 
of Egremond in Cumberland.” Kirkby’s 
name does not appear on the title-page of 
*‘Automathes,’ but the dedication, to the 
Right Hon. Lewis, Earl and Baron of Rock- 
ingham, &c., is signed John Kirkby. The 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ identifies 
this John Kirkby with the J. K. who was 
collated vicar of Waldershare 8 December, 
1739, and rector of Blackmanstone 19 Novem- 
ber, 1743, both in Kent. And this seems 
probable. But in the ‘Act Book’ of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Kirkby is stated 
to have been ordained deacon 28 July, 1723, 
and priest 1 August, 1725, by Francis 
(Gastrell), Bishop of Chester. Rew John 
Kirkby, of St. John’s, entered the college 
4 May, 1723, aged eighteen, so that it is 
clear he was not the vicar of Waldershare. 
Moreover, he was ordained deacon 28 May, 
1727, by the Bishop of Lincoln, and licensed 
next day to the curacy of Pilham, co. Lincoln. 
[ have not yet succeeded in tracing his 
further career, but suspect that he was the 
John Kirkby who was instituted vicar of 
Stoke Holy Cross and vicar of Trowse, both 
in Norfolk, 2 June, 1729, in both cases on 
the presentation of the Dean and Ciapter of 


Norwich, so that he was probably a Minor 
Canon of that cathedral. Curiously enough 
he died in the same year as the vicar of 
Waldershare, for he is almost certainly the 
“Rev. Mr. Kirkby of Norwich, who died of 
grief [in 1754] from a dishonourable circum- 
stance happening in his family” (Gent. Mag., 
1755, p. 5706). Both Stoke and Trowse were 
filled up again in 1754. The vicar of Walder- 
share died 21 May, 1754 (Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 
iii. 432). A manuscript note inserted in the 
British Museum copy of one of Kirkby’s 
—— ‘A Demonstration from Christian 
-rinciples,’ &c., states that it “was wrote by 
a Rev. Mr. Kirkby, father of Messrs. K. the 
Printers.” R. F. Scorr. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


TOKEN FOUND IN THE STRAND (9 §. ix. 
268).—The token was issued by Richard 
Bacon, of Cockey Lane (now called London 
Street), Norwich. He is described in 
the ‘Norwich Directory’ for 1802 as an 
auctioneer, appraiser, printer, bookseller, 
binder, and stationer. Wyon was the die- 
sinker and Kempson the manufacturer. 
About a ton was struck. 

Joun RADcLirFE. 


“FLAPPER,” ANGLO-INDIAN SLANG (9 S. 
ix. ec > CROOKE found 
nest. A “flapper” is only a young duck. 

G. 8. C. 8. 

Sir THomMas Situ, or Parson’s GREEN (9% 
S. ix. 29, 132).—This Sir Thomas Smith, who 
married the Hon. Frances Brydges, is not 
identical with his namesake who was Secre- 
tary of State to Queen Elizabeth. The lives 
of both are given by the ‘D.N.B. It is a 
remarkable fact that each was Public Orator 
in his university; the Sir Thomas whose 
name is at the head of this reply at Oxford, 
and the more famous Sir Thomas Smith, 
whose name will always be connected with 
the study of Greek in England, at Cambridge. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Napoueon’s Last Years viii. 422, 
509; ix. 274).— What proof is there that 
Napoleon's illness, from which he died six 
years later, affected his movements at Water- 
Io? It is easy to make confident assertions 
that Napoleon would have swept away Wel- 
lington’s last soldier from the field, but mere 
assertion is not proof. Napoleon did not 
always fight successful battles. His strategy 
and tactics in the Moscow and Leipsic cam- 
paigns were of the most second-rate descrip- 
tion. I doubt whether he was anything like 
as good a tactician as Wellington, though a 
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far greater strategist. Why his torpor, allow- 
ing that he was torpid, eat have caused 
him to make disjointed attacks with infantry 
and cavalry separately, and fight the battle 
generally in a blundering fashion, [ cannot 
for my part see. Napoleon had shown no 
torpor in his escape from Elba and the one 
hundred days of preparation. It is true he 
did not follow up the Prussians at Ligny, and 
showed little of his old activity then; but it 
must be remembered that his troops had 
been severely mauled in the encounter, and, 
having driven off the Prussians, he hoped to 
crush the British. 

I should much like an expert medical 
opinion as to how long before its fatal ter- 
mination cancer in the stomach can show 
sensible effects upon a man’s vital powers. 
The great Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
who, [ believe, died of this complaint, con- 
ducted a series of severe campaigns against 
the fierce tribes of Central Europe with con- 
spicuous success till he died in camp. It 
appears to me that Napoleon as a commander 
and statesman comes below, instead of above, 
Cesar and Alexander, and morally he is 
infinitely lower. RecinaLtp 

Uppingham. 


Wrinpow Grass (9 S. ix. 87, 150, 213, 271). 
— An aftirmative answer to your corre- 
spondent’s question as to the use of window 
glass by the Romans is given in the third 
edition of Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and | 
Roman Antiquities,’ vol. i. p. 686, col. 2 (s.v. 
domus), and vol. ii. p. 974, col. 2 (s.v. vitrum), 
where it is stated that ‘‘a few specimens of 
window glass may be seen in the glass collec- 
tion of the British Museum.” 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


“Hakatist” (9% §S. ix. 145).—This is not 
an adjective, but a substantive, denoting a 
member of the league called “Verein zur 
Firderung des Deutschtums in den Ost- 
marken,” founded by the three gentlemen 
Von Hansemann (not Hannemann). Von 
Kennemann (not Kinnemann), Von Tiede- 
mann (not Tidemann). The accent is on the 
last syllable. G. Krvecer. 

Berlin. 

In Pratse or Burns (9 S. ix. 185).—There 
are several errors in Mr. J. Gricor’s note on 
the above. First of all I may say that the 
author of the verses is the late John Nichol 
son, the “ Airedale poet,” whose life and full 
bibliography will be found in my ‘ Poets of 
Keighley, Bingley, and District.’ Nicholson 


| denen in the River Aire on Good Friday, 
| 13 April, 1843. It is quite an easy matter to 
| confound Airdrie with Airedale. give the 
whole and correct version of Nicholson’s 
tributary lines to Burns, taken from Dear- 
den’s edition of his life and poems published 
in 1859 :— 
LINES. 
Spoken at the anniversary meeting at Leeds, to 
celebrate the birthday of Burns, 1826. 
Learning has many a rhymer made, 
To flatter near the throne, 
But Scotia’s genius has display’d 
A poet of her own. 
His lyre he took to vale and glen, 
To mountain and the shade ; 
Ages may pass away, but when 
Will such a harp be play’d? 
His native strains each bard may try, 
But who has got his fire ? 
Why, none—for Nature saw him die, 
Then took away his lyre. 
And for that lyre the learned youth 
May search the world in vain :— 
She vow’'d she ne’er would lend it more 
To sound on earth again ; 
But call’d on Fame to hang it by— 
She took it with a tear, 
Broke all the strings to bind the wreath 
That Burns shall ever wear. 
Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


Eu Locies oF THE BY HUXLEY AND 
DarwIn (9 S, ix. 328).—A eulogy by Huxley 
will be found in ‘Critiques and Addresses’ 
(1873), article ‘ The School Boards,’ first pub- 
lished in the Contemporary Review, 1870. Dr. 
John Murdoch’s booklet, ‘Testimonies of 
Great Men to the Bible and Christianity,’ 
contains a number of similar eulogies by 
scientists and others ; but no expression of 
opinion by Darwin is included. 

H. Jonnson. 


LecTeRN IN DuRHAM CATHEDRAL (9* §. 
viii. 483; ix. 135).—At the risk of being 
pedantic I may remark that one statement 
given at the last reference is not strictly 
correct. The coat of Bishop Fox, of Win- 
chester, is Azure, a pelican or, vulning herself 
yroper ; and not a pelican in her piety. The 
latter description implies that the bird is in 
her nest, surrounded by her young ; but she 
is represented as indicated above upon the 
Corpus Christi College arms at Oxford, and 
also at other places associated with Fox, as 
Taunton, Durham, Winchester, Grantham, 
and Netley. The Corpus coat (like those of 
the Eesdks foundations of Lincoln College 
and B.N.C.) is tierced in pale, the central 


was born at Weardley, near Harewood, on | division being occupied by an escutcheon of 


27 November, 1790, and lost his life by 


the arms of the see of Winchester, the dexter 
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by Fox’s own coat, and the sinister by the 
(canting) three silver owls and three red roses 
on a chief of Bishop Oldham, of Exeter. 

Among the most interesting lecterns is that 
in use at Southwell Cathedral. It is not 
wrought, however, in the form of a pelican, 
but in the more common shape of a brazen 
eagle with expanded wings. Presented in 
1805 by Sir Richard Kaye, subsequently Dean 
of Lincoln, it bears the inscription “Orate 
pro an’a Radulphi Savage, et pro an’abus 
Omn. Fidelium Defunctorum.” It was 
formerly the property of the neighbouring 
abbey of Newstead ; and at the dissolution 
the monks hid some documents inside and 
threw it into the lake. In the eighteenth 
century it was discovered, and passed into 
the hands of a Nottingham dealer. 

A. R. Baytey. 


There was another pelican in Durham 
Cathedral long before the placing there of 
that dreadful bird now used as a lectern. 
(See ‘Bishop Cosin’s Correspondence,’ vol. i. 
p.- 168 n., Surtees Soc, 52.) Peter Smart 
complains :— 

“They have taken out of the cathedrall church 
the old holy Font which was comely, like to that 
at St. Paul’s at London, and in other cathedralls, 
and instead thereof they erected a mausoleum, 
towring up tothe roph of the church...... and dis- 
figur’'d it, not only with uncomely braveries, but 
with abominable idols, one of a dove, which they 
call the Holy Ghost (set there by Mr. Cosen, to 
cross the Dean, whose pellican he pul’d down feed- 
ing her yong ones with her own blood).” 

IBAGUE. 

This was designed by Sir Gilbert Scott 
after the pattern of the ancient lectern which 
is described in the ‘ Rites of Durham.’ It is 
of pale brass enriched with silver and jewels. 
At the time when it was erected it was unique 
in England. St. Swit. 


Representations of the pelican are also to 
be found—in stone, wood, glass, or metal— 
in churches at Freiburg, Strasburg, Nurem- 
berg, Magdeburg, Basle, and Lund. They 
are described in Evans’s ‘Animal Symbolism 
in Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ pp. 66, 83, 128. 

W. S. 


Tue SMALLEST Cuurcu IN ENGLAND 
ix. 47).—Since the claim put forward by the 
Bishop of Carlisle that the church of Wast- 
head (it was given as Wasdale Head in the 
peer I saw) is the smallest church in Eng- 
and, the subject has several times been dis- 
cussed in the public press. It would appear 
that there is at least one equally small church 
—that of Lullington, Sussex—but as this is 
only the chancel of the original edifice its 
claim is somewhat weakened. The churches 


at the following places are, I believe, very 
small : Greensted, Essex ; Perivale, Middle- 
sex; Huleote, Beds; St. Lawrence, Isle of 
Wight ; Chilcombe, Dorset; Hazeleigh, 
Essex ; Grosmont, Monmouth ; Warlingham, 
Surrey ; Wythburn, Cumberland ; Kilpeck, 
Hereford. An extension of this list, with 
any particulars concerning those mentioned, 
would be welcomed by Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CHILDREN’s AFFIRMATIONS (9 §,. ix. 185, 
273).—This deeply interesting question will, 
I hope, receive the attention of many con- 
tributors. I am conversant with the wet 
and dry finger affirmation, but this method 
was far from common here in my young 
days. In order to prove that a boy was 
telling the truth we used, after a statement 
had been made which seemed in any way 
doubtful, to ejaculate, “What’ll you eat?” 
The reply would generally be, “ Fire,” but in 
extreme cases the formula would be, “ Fire 
and brimstone and all the very world.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The following scale of affirmations is not 
unknown among schoolboys : “ Is that true?” 
** Yes.”—“ Will you take your oath on it?” 
“ Ves.”—“ Will you take your Bible oath on 
it?” “Yes.”—* Will you cut your throat if 
it isn’t true?” “ Yes.°—‘* Will you bet a 
penny on it?” “No, I’ll not go thatlength” ! 

J. G. WaALiace-J AMES. 

Haddington. 


Sir Jonn (9S. ix. 308).—Sir 
John Oldcastle, who was hanged as a traitor 
and then burnt as a heretic in December, 1417, 
was the fourth husband of Joan, Baroness 
Cobham, and left no issue. Lady Cobham, 
however, by her second husband, Sir Reginald 
Bray brooke, Knt., had a daughter and heiress, 
also called Joan, who married Sir Thomas 
srooke, Knt., and their eldest son was sum- 
moned to Parliament 13 January, 1445, as 
““Edwardus Broke, de Cobham, Chivalier.” 
His descendants are, I believe, very nume- 
rous, though the Barony of Cobham, a 
barony by writ, was forfeited by the attainder 
of Henry Brooke, sixth Lord Cobham, in 
1604. F. pe H. L. 


Tue West Bourne (9 S. viii. 517 ; ix. 51, 
92, 190, 269, 291).—I have to thank Mr. 
Rutton for his kindly attempt to dispel the 
doubts which I expressed in my first paper 
on this subject, but I fear that the reasons 
which he gives for his somewhat dogmatic 
conclusion that “ primarily West Bourne was 
the name of the stream” will not carry con- 
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viction to the minds of those who, like 
myself, require proof of a statement before 
accepting it. the strong searchlight which 
is now being thrown on the fictions which 
figure as historical genealogies in our popular 
peerages is in course of extension over the 
wide field of historical topography, and pro- 
babilities and assumptions no longer pass 
muster as “ authoritative” facts.* Mr. 
Rutton begins by saying that the territorial 
word “bourn,” of French extraction, was not 
engrafted on English stock until our own 
similar word, as an indigenous plant, had 
flourished for centuries. But is there any 
evidence that the word “ bourn,” of French 
extraction, was ever a constituent of English 
place-names? A few instances showing how 
and when the French “bourn” was en- 

rafted on English stock would be welcome. 
The picture which my friend draws of the 
** London native” emerging from his shell, 
and in the course of an afternoon’s ramble 
settling the local nomenclature of the dis- 
trict, is an attractive one ; but is it history ? 
It must be remembered that in primeval 
times many more streams were known to the 
“ travelling citizen ” of London than the three 
named by Mr. Rurron. The two great arms 
of marshland which, on east and west, 
grasped London in their clutches were a 
maze of tiny rivulets, some of which trickled 
from the northern heights into the Thames, 
while others were affluents of the larger 
streams. The eastern and western boundaries 
of the London district were respectively 
the Lea and the Brent. A walk to either 
was within the capacity of an ordinary able- 
bodied, long-legged Anglo-Saxon, and if he 
started, as we may suppose, from that im- 
portant stream the Walbrook, which practi- 
— divided ecclesiastical London from the 
trading emporia on the river, he might have 
called all the rivulets in the Brent direction 
“West Bournes,” while those in the opposite 
direction would be “ East Bournes.” No satis- 
factory reason has been given why the 
stream afterwards known as the Bayswater 
Rivulet should have been arbitrarily de- 
signated the West Bourne. Why not, for 
instance, the brook, afterwards canalized 
which divided the parishes of Chelsea and 
Fulham? 

There are few, if any, rivers in England 
whose names are identical with the names of 
the districts through which they flow. The 
Anglo-Saxon “ burne ” is, of course, a common 


* L use the adjective in the sense employed by 
Mr. J. Horace Round in his instructive paper on 
‘An “Authoritative” Ancestor’ in the Ancestor 
for April, p. 189. 


factor in place-names, but in the majority of 
instances it occurs in the names of towns and 
villages, and not in the names of streams. 
I am abroad at present, and have not access 
to an English gazetteer, but, writing from 
memory, this is my impression. In my last 
note I gave the names of a group of villages 
in East Kent having the terminal “ bourne,” 
but at this moment I cannot recall the 
name of a single streamlet in the district 
which ends with that word, though doubtless 
some exist. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Rutron says, that 
this termination implies water, but this fact 
is perfectly consistent with the hypothesis 
which, with Bosworth at my back, I pro- 
visionally put forward—namely, that the old 
thirteenth - century manor ot Westbourne 
derived its name from its situation on the 
western bank of the rivulet. But I am open 
to conviction on the production of the evi- 
dence for which I asked. It would be very 
satisfactory if some Eastbourne correspon- 
dent of ‘N. & Q.’ could assist us with infor- 
mation on the following points : (a) was that 
town originally situated on a brook called 
the East Bourne, from which it has derived 
its name ; or (4) was the first settlement made 
on the eastern bank of a brook, nameless or 
not? 

There are one or two other points in Mr. 
Rutton’s pleasantly written note from which 
I must regretfully express my dissent, such 
as the identity of the Holebourne with the 
River of Wells — another subject “highly 
charged with argument,” on which I have 
already recorded my opinion in these columns 
—and the origin of the name “ Thames,” on 
which the latest word has perhaps been said 
by Mr. W. H. Duignan in his valuable little 
book on ‘The Place-names of Staffordshire’ 
(sub voce ‘Tame’), which was recently re- 
viewed in ‘N. & Q.’ But these points are, of 
course, beside the main question at issue. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Villa d’Este, Cernobbio, Como. 


** BAR SINISTER ” (9 §. ix. 64, 152, 215, 315). 
—A correspondent of the Jntermédiaire for 
10 March, in treating of the “ barre,” 
wrongly considered to a mark of “ bas- 
tardy,” observes that “a certain incoherence 
reigns in what has been said by classic and 
contemporary /éraldistes regarding this 
charge.” He then goes on to ask for an 
examination of the question, and commences 
the discussion by quoting the article ‘ Barre,’ 
with the accompanying remarks, by the Count 
A. de Foras (‘Le Blason, Dictionnaire et 
Remarques,’ Grenoble, 1883, pp. 47 and 48), 
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to show that the Jarre is an honourable bear- 
ing. It is the Sdton, or filet, placed like a 
barre, which has been used as a token of 
illegitimacy. “Presque toujours les batards 
ont brisé les armes dun ou 


filet mis en barre ou en traverse.” 


It is said to be ‘‘ difficult to prove a nega- 
tive,” though in Aldrich’s ‘Artis Logice 
Compendium’ the second figure is devoted 
to that purpose. 

1. Charles Powlett, Marquess of Winchester, 
and the first Duke of Bolton, in Wensleydale, 
married as his second wife Mary, illegitimate 
daughter of Emanuel Scrope, Earl of Sunder- 
land and Lord Scrope of Bolton, by whom he 
acquired the large estates in Wensleydale. 

2. Thomas Orde, of the ancient Northum- 
brian family of that name, married Jean 
Mary, illegitimate daughter of Charles Pow- 
lett, fifth Duke of Bolton, and acquired with 
her extensive estates in Hampshire. 

The “ baton sinister debruised,” or, in fact, 
any mark of cadency, is ignored in both these 
cases, the arms of Lord Bolton, the present 
representative, being Sable, three swords in 

ile, points downwards, argent, pommels and 

ilts or; on a canton of the second, an 
escocheon of the field, charged with a salmon 
hauriant ppr. (for Orde). Motto, “ Aymez 
loyaulté,” with reference to the 
defence of Basing House by John Powlett, 
Marquess of Winchester. The name is spelt 
both Powlett and Paulet, and, as is well 
known, the sword is the emblem of St. Paul, 
as the keys are of St. Peter. 

It is more correct to write Earl Waldegrave 
than Earl of Waldegrave. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AnprREew WI:son (9 8. ix. 289).—Andrew 
Wilson was admitted a pensioner at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 25 September, 1676, and 
in the Register of Admissions (printed 1882) 
is described as of Easingwood, presumably 
Easingwold, Yorkshire, as the son of George 
Wilson, deceased, as sixteen years of age and 
as having been “bred at Pocklington.” He 
was instituted vicar of Easingwold in 1685 


(Gill’s * Vallis Ebor.,’ 93). F. pe H. L. 


Dartey, A Forcorren Irisu Port 
ix. 205).—An appreciative obituary notice 
of George Darley appeared in the Atheneum 
of 28 November, 1846. A note from his pen 
on ‘Dante's Beatrice,’ probably the last he 
ever wrote, was published in the previous 
issue of that paper. It was “ written from 
his deathbed,” being dated 18 November. 
Darley’s reputation both as a poet and as a 


critic was of a very high order, and I cannot 
refrain from appending the closing sentence 
from the notice in the Atheneum :— 

** Intolerant of pretension, disdainful of mercenary 
ambition, and indignant at sluggishness or conceit 
—he would be often referred to by the sincere and 
generous spirits of literature and art, as one whose 
love of truth was equalled by his perfect preparation 
for every task that he undertook ; and whose praise 
was worth having—not because it was rarely given, 
but because it was never withheld save upon good 
grounds.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Mr. Ciayton and others among your 
readers may like to read the following para- 
graph relating to George Darley, which I 
have extracted from the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange’s ‘ Life of Mary Russell Mitford’ 
(1870) :— 

*** Sylvia, or the May Queen,’ published in '27, by 
George Darley. Did you ever hear of it? I never 
did until the other day. Mrs. Cary has given it to 
me. Itis exquisite—something between the ‘ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess’ and ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
Would you like to see it? The author is the son of 
a rich alderman of Dublin, who disinherited him 
because he would write poetry; and now he supports 
— by writing for the magazines.”—Vol. iii. 
p. 00. 

I have read ‘Sylvia,’ and think very highly 
of it. Darley’s other works are unknown to 
me. Epwarp Peacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


By virtue of one of his songs, at least, “ It 
is not beautie I demande” (which deceived 
Palgrave), Darley lives in many of our 
popular anthologies, including the most 
recent of them, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duft’s. 
In Mr. Miles’s ‘The Poets and the Poetry of 
the Century’ he has six pages of notice 
and fifteen of selections. He is remembered, 
too, by his introduction to Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ‘ Works,’ which, if not all that an 
introduction should be, is yet worth having. 

B. 


Genesis I. 1. (9 8. ix. 269).—Literally ren- Pt 
dered, and in the order of the Hebrew words, a 
the sentence is, ‘‘In-the-beginning created } 
Elohim the-heavens and the-earth.” Before 
“the-heavens” is the particle ayth, which 
shows it to be accusative. This particle, 
combined with the conjunction “and,” is 
repeated before “the-earth,” making it accu- Ke | 
sative. “Elohim” has no such prefix, and is ¥ 
nominative (or subject) to “created.” A y 
glance at a Hebrew accidence will suffice to 3 
satisfy Mr. THORNTON about this. 

C. S. Warp. 


It is scarcely conceivable that any rabbi 
in his right senses could have proposed so 
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maladroit a translation as your corre- 
spondent asserts that he did. It is pre- 
posterous. Are we to imagine that the 
masterminds originally at work in translating 
the Scriptures, and their successors in re- 
vising the version, were so stupid as to boggle 
over the very first verse of the Pentateuch ? 
The translation as we find it is absolutely 
correct. The particle eth, twice repeated in 
the verse, is known to the merest tiro in 
Hebrew as representing the accusative case, 
“heaven” and “earth” being the direct 
objects of the verb “ created.” 
M. D. Davis. 


ON WomEN S. ix. 288).—I do 
not know the author, but pray let me cap 
it :— 

Oh, the shrewdness of their shrewdness when 
they ’re shrewd, ; 

And the rudeness of their rudeness when they're 
rude ; 

But the shrewdness of their shrewdness and the 
rudeness of their rudeness 

an & nothing to their goodness when they ’re 


F. P. 


SwayYLecuirre (9 ix. 329).—The sense 
is “swallow-cliff.” Swalewan is the gen. | 
case of swalewe, usually swealwe, a swallow. | 
Clif does not always mean “ escarpment ” ; | 
it also meant, formerly, a shore, bank, | 
strand. See ‘Cliff’ in ‘ H.E.D.’ CELER. 


Tue Last or THe Pre-Victortan M.P.s 
(9 S. ix. 226, 333).—Mr. J. Temple Leader 
was alive and in Florence in January, 1898. 
I have a letter from him addressed to my 
father, to whom he was sending a copy of his 
life of Sir John Hawkwood, of whom my 
father was a lineal descendant. 

E. E. Street. 

Chichester. 


Royat Watks (9 §. ix. 244). —“ King | 
Henry’s Walk” probably takes its name from 
having been a favourite spot of Henry VIIL,, | 
who, tradition has it. occupied an old house | 
at the corner of Newington Green as a rural | 
resort for his illicit amours. This tradition, | 
which was strongly held throughout the | 
neighbourhood in John Nelson’s time, is | 
handed down to us in that writer's ‘ History | 
of St. Mary, Islington,’ 1811, pp. 187-8. Be | 
this as it may, Henry Algernon Percy, Ear! | 
of Northumberland, gave away a great part | 
of his lands and inheritance to the king and | 
others when living probably at the house 
alluded to (Nichols’s ‘Hist. of Canonbury,’ | 
* Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,’ vol. ii. 

.9) And this, says Thomas Cromwell in 

is ‘Walks through Islington,’ 1835, p. 122, 


“is evident from letters in the Earl’s own writing 
still extant; it is therefore not unlikely that in this 
manner these premises might have come into the 
possession of the Sovereign. Again, the tradition 
receives no little sanction from the circumstance, 
that a path (of late partly converted into a — 
from the south-east corner of the Green to the r 
near Ball’s Pond, has been, time out of mind, called 
‘King Harry’s Walk.’” 

Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, in his ‘ Perambula- 
tions through Islington,’ frequently mentions 
this walk, but makes no attempt to assign 
any reason for its being so called. Queen 
Margaret’s Grove is, no doubt, named after 
Margaret Tudor, Queen of Scotland and 
eldest daughter of Henry VIL, who may, 
either voluntarily or compulsorily, have 
stayed here during her sojourn in London 
about the year 1515. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


Ina Minster Garden: a Causerie. By the Dean of 
Ely. (Stock.) 

In a preface with a pleasantly antiquarian flavour 
the Dean of Ely describes the conditions under 
which were written the gossiping confessions, medi- 
tations, reflections, and dreams which constitute 
what he calls a causerie. Excogitated during the 
enforced leisure of convalescence in the course of 
repeated strolls down the Cloister Walk at Ely 
from Prior's Door to Refectory Wall, they deal 
with the manuscript treasures of the cathedral 
library, the beauties of the garden of what is called 
the Liberty House (a name now all but forgotten in 
Ely), sunset on the river, some verses (‘The Carol 
of King Canute’) inspired in part by Milton’s 
‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ together with criticisms, 
narrations, correspondence, speculation, what not, 
the whole constituting a book agreeably varied and 
readable throughout. There are, under ‘On the 
Walsingham Way,’ some serious reflections on 
women and the stupidity of the early Churchmen, 
“with their unnatural and unwholesome views of 
ascetic discipline, and their foolish confusion of the 
fact of virginity with the virtue of chastity’; an 
insistence on the strangeness of the fact that “it 
was in the earlier and ruder and more barbarous, 
as we should say, periods of Grecian history [or, in 
more precise language, in the Homeric writings], 
not in the later and more refined, that the ideal of 
womanhood is to be found in its highest perfection,” 
and other matters, including the influence of Mario- 
latry on the medieval conception of women. 
Numerous illustrations depicting portions of the 
cathedral, one of the loveliest and most majestic of 
Eastern England, add to the attractions of a 

that solicits and deserves a leisurely perusal. 


Church Folk-lore. By J. E. Vaux, F.S.A. (Skeffing- 
ton & Son.) 

Tuoveu Mr. Vaux writes about folk-lore he is 

hardly a folk-lorist, nor indeed does he claim to be 

considered such. He has industriously collected a 

number of isolated facts—many from our own 
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columns—which bear one way or another on Church 
matters and practices, but he makes no attempt to 
co-ordinate them into any connected system, or 
make them illuminate one another. For the most 
part he does not try to discover the origin or mean- 
ing of the curious customs and quaint rites which 
he registers, but is content to purvey the material 
on which others may generalize or base deductions. 
But it is only just to say that the author does not 
wetend to be more than a diligent compiler. A 
ittle research into medieval sources would often 
have shown him the rise and rationale of many of 
the usages which, as it is, remain unexplained ; but 
by not extending his investigations, of set purpose, 
beyond the Reformation period he leaves those 
upper reaches of the stream outside his ken. This 
is a pity, as wider knowledge would have cleared 
up some of the present anomalies and obviated not 
afew mistakes. It is all very well to repeat for 
the hundredth time the hoary guess that the pro- 
verbial “nine tailors” which make a man are only 
a corrupt rendering of the “nine tellers” of the 
passing bell ; but what about the same phrase turn- 
ing up in Brittany, where there is no such con- 
venient assonance? The derivation of the North- 
Country word “arval” Mr. Vaux thinks “ some- 
what doubtful.” Why not have resolved his doubts 
by an easy reference to Dr. Murray’s or Dr. Wright's 
monumental dictionaries? ‘* Derivations,” as so 
often in these popular works, have proved a snare 
to the author. /'unus and “funeral” are not so 
obviously related as he assumes to the Latin funis, 
arope (p. 170). The ‘“‘coom” of a bell is not “ta 
sort of secretion of moss” (p. 398), but the black 
grease that accumulates round its bearings. ‘“‘ Gree- 
lith,” meaning weepeth (p. 400), whether due to 
Mr. Vaux or the authority which he quotes, is a 
misprint for “ greeteth.” 


Wrekin Sketches. By Emma Boore. (Stock.) 
Tus work, to which on its first appearance we 
drew attention (see 8" 8. xii. 160), has received the 
honours, to which it is entitled, of a cheap edition. 
We are sorry to find that inaccuracy and defects in 
the earlier edition to which we drew attention 
remain uncorrected in the later. 


Pror. BRADLEY sends to the Fortnightly a paper 
on ‘The Rejection of Falstaff,’ delivered in March 
last in Oxford. His views concerning the fat knight 
and his relations to Prince Hal are original and 
ingenious, if not always convincing. Falstatf, he 
holds, is not, in the full sense, either a liar or a 
coward. His lies are those of a humourist, and are 
not intended to be believed. By solemn statements 
he will make truth appear absurd, and he shares 
the amusement which his preposterous assertions 
beget. As regards the charge of cowardice, it is 
shown that he remains a person of consideration, 
and that when he is in request “ twelve captains 
hurry about London searching for him.” Henry V. 
sinks in consideration in consequence of his treat- 
ment of Falstaff. In the Falstaff scenes Shake- 
speare overshot the mark. When, in order to 
elevate Henry, he sought to dethrone Falstaff, he 
failed. We cannot, even at the bidding of Shake- 
speare, change our attitude or our sympathies, and 
at the close “tour hearts go with Falstaff to the 


Fleet, or, if necessary, to Arthur's bosom, or where- 
soever he is.” Mr. Charles Bastide supplies an 
admirable estimate of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 

comparison is suggested between the French states- 


man and our own Halifax, and the former is declared 
to be ‘the ablest trimmer that France has known 
since Gambetta.” M. Waldeck-Rousseau is also 
dealt with in the remarkable article of Calchas on 
*The Revival of France.’ Mr. W. 8. Lilly has 
joined the ranks of those who see grave menace to 
the future of England. Under ‘New Forms of 
Locomotion and their Results’ the Hon. John Scott 
Montagu, a well-known authority, deals with the 
opposition experienced in England by those who 
drive motor-cars, and is of opinion that one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty miles an hour may easily 
in time be possible with the use of rails. His ideas 
take away the breath, but so doubtless did, eighty 
years ago, those of the advocates of railways. Two 
opening articles deal with the late Cecil Rhodes, 
and a third, on ‘A Cosmopolitan Oxford,’ is also 
concerned with him.—In the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Havelock Ellis writes on ‘ The Genius of Spain.’ 
He has much that is of extreme interest to say 
upon a great subject, and his observations and con- 
clusions repay study. Due importance is naturally 
attached to the fact that the persecutions of the 
Inquisition under Ferdinand and Isabella were 
responsible for the shaping of subsequent Spain; 
but we fail to recognize the force of the asser- 
tion that the ‘new light” took its rise in Spain, 
and that to the suppression of this, thoroughly 
accomplished, it is due that when the trumpet- 
blast of Reformation sounded Spain was the 
only country in which it awoke no echoes. Jews 
were as wuch an object of suppression as Moors, 
and the extirpation of the two races was largely 
responsible for the decline of the country. There 
is originality in the plea for the cruelty of the 
Spaniard that the Spaniard can be as cruel to 
himself as he is to others, and is only indifferent 
to the pain of others because he is indifferent 
to his own. There are many conclusions of the 
writer on which we should like to dwell did 
space permit. Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt analyzes 
the new rendering of Lady Gregory’s translation 
of ‘ The Life and Death of Cuchulain’ just issued by 
Mr. Murray. He finds the translation excellent in 
almost every respect, but holds that when the 
great Lrish epic has taken its place, as it is bound 
to do, with the sagus and romances of Norway, 
France, and Germany, it may be necessary to have 
a hardier translation in respect of sexual matters. 
Lady Gregory’s work will in due course come 
under our own observation. Writing on 
‘Dante and the Fine Arts,’ Mr. Alfred Higgins 
disputes Mr. Berenson’s theory that the form of 
Dante’s imagination was largely conditioned by his 
knowledge of contemporary works of painting. 
Two writers appear to oppose the views concerning 
hospital nurses lately put forth in the Ninetec nth 
Century. Mr. Frederic Harrison deals with Newton 
Hall, until recently a home of English Positivists. 
Sir Wemyss Reid continues his survey of ‘The 
Month.’— The Pali Mall opens with a further 
section of ‘The Rebuilding of London,’ by Mr. 
Hugh B. Phillpott, and furnishes many views of 
the new Piccadilly for the Coronation, including 
a sketch of Hyde Park Corner, which serves as a 
frontispiece. One can only hope that the improve- 
ments will be adequate, but recent experiences 
make us hesitate to accept such a conclusion. 
Miss Katherine Brereton, of Guy’s Hospital, 
gives a very pleasing and encouraging account of 
* Life in the Concentration Camps’ of South Africa. 
Great progress in soothing racial hostilities and 
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inspiring confidence has obviously been made. Miss 
Brereton is able to speak with authority on the 
subject with which she deals. Mr. H. W. Brewer 
has a well-illustrated paper on ‘ The Tower.’ ‘Sarah 
Siddons’s Tryst’ is ascribed to Clara Morris. 
Having cmd to the subject, we are disposed to 
question if the author is the famous American 
actress. If so, the fact might as well have been 
stated. The illustration to ‘The Dead Bird’ seems 
to be a view of Scarborough. ‘ Recollections of 
the Royal Academy,’ by Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., 
are followed by some original studies by Sir E. J. 
Poynter, P.R.A. Mrs. Gallup combats all comers 
in favour of her biliteral cipher.—In the Cornhi// 
No. XVI. of ‘A Londoner's Log-Book’ is most 
amusingly continued. It will be a subject of regret 
when these papers are at an end. Mr. Alex- 
ander Innes Shand gives a spirited account of 
Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain. Writing 
of ‘ Literary Forgeries,’ Mr. Charles Whibley de- 
yicts the career of George Psalmanazar, William 
reland, and Vrain Lucas. * The account of the last, 
who is now quite forgotten, is a strange romance. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn has an essay, at once thoughtful 
and entertaining, on ‘ A Century of Irish Humour.’ 
A curious paper that may be read with much plea- 
sure is that on ‘The Language of Schoolboys,’ by 
Mr. Nowell Smith. Mr. 8. G. Tallentyre follows up 
other notes on French subjects by ‘The English 
Friends of Marie Antoinette.’.—The English Illus- 
trated opens with an account of ‘ Famous Foreign 
Coronations,’ which comprises, among others, those 
of Charlemagne, Frederick I. of Prussia, and the 
first Napoleon. An account of Victor Hugo has 
many portraits and other illustrations. Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine’s account of ‘ Mrs. Watts’s Terra- 
Cotta Industry’ has a sketch of Mr. G. F. Watts 
in a garden.—To Longman’s Mr. Fred Whishaw 
sends the first part of ‘In a Devonshire Garden.’ 
In this, while learning much about potato growing, 
we scrape acquaintance with many interesting 
specimens of bird and animal life. It constitutes 
delightful reading. ‘La Grande Mademoiselle’ of 
Miss Eveline C. Godley is very spirited. Mr. 
Lang in ‘ At the Sign Za the Ship’ has a harrow- 
ing paragraph to the effect that there is a possi- 
bility that the famous Casket Letters, though now 
destroyed, were in existence only twelve years ago. 
—The Rev. Dr. Smythe Palmer has in the Gen//e- 
man’s a brilliant paper on * The Aspen Tongue,’ by 
which he indicates the tongue of women. Gerarde 
in ‘The Herball’ justifies the use of the phrase, 
and Sir Thomas More says of women that “‘ those 
aspen leaves of theirs would never leave wagging.” 
The paper is short, but has high literary flavour. 
Mr. W. Bradbrook has a contribution on ‘ Watling 
Street in Bucks,’ and Mr. Ransom one on ‘ Village 
Chronicles.’—A large portion of the contents of 
Scribner's consists of fiction, either brief story or 
serial. The remainder of the number aims at being 
spring-like. Among the more serious portions are 
a conclusion of President Gilman's ‘ Pleasant 
Incidents of an Academic Life’ and an essay by 
Senator Cabot Lodge, entitled ‘Some Impressions 
of Russia.’ Mr. Totes finds that the territory 


which Russia adds to herself is an encumbrance, 
and will remain so until her people learn to deve- 
lope personal energy and industrial force. While 
she remains as she is better organized nations have 
nothing to fear from her trade competition. The 
illustrations to the entire number have great 


interest. 


Rotts.’—Canon Fow er 
writes :—“In the very kind review of ‘ Durham 
Account Rolls,’ ante, p. 338, the reviewer is mis- 
taken in saying ‘his edition of the Latin life of 
St. Cuthbert,’ for there are several Latin lives of 
that saint, and I have not edited any of them.” 


Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale Packing and Removal arrangedfor. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c.—Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 
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4 CATALOGUE post free —A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24, Great 
Windmill Street, London, W. 
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[Continued from page 2. 


Prices and Terms of the TENTH EDITION of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
(consisting of the existing Volumes of the Ninth Edition in combination with the New 
Volumes now being issued) can be obtained on application to the Manager, Publication 
Department, ‘ The Times,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C. 


has some neighbour who—rightly or wrongly—believes 
that for his purpose an encyclopedia of the present, not an 
encyclopedia of the past, is the one thing needful. If he did 
not purchase the Ninth Edition because it was not up to date, 
if, wisely or unwisely, he thought that a book describing the 
history and achievements of all the generations of man 
previous to his own generation was not a book he needed, 
and if he has been waiting for a book especially devoted to 
the history and progress of the Victorian era, he will find 
in the New Volumes of the ExcycLop “pia BRITANNICA, 


It is certain that in no other book or collection of books 
can the searcher find all information about all modern 
thoughts and things. 


FOR INQUIRERS. 


Full details will be promptly sent to all inquirers who 
write for the illustrated pamphlet, which, besides giving 
the fullest material from which to judge the contents of 


the New Volumes, also contains a_detailed description of 


for the prese hased para’ 
the advantageous terms on which they are offered. 


the fullest answer to his wishes. 


INQUIRY FORM. 


To be posted AT ONCE by persons who desire the full Discount conceded by 
the Publishers to the earliest Subscribers. 


THE MANAGER, PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 3 o ? 
‘THE Times,’ PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E,C. sas 
S45 
Please send me a copy of the Illustrated Pamphlet of 170 pages, containing > sa 

extracts from some among the 10,000 articles in the New Volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia 250 

Britannica.’ I enclose stamps to pay the postage, which is fowrpence. Please also supply 32 taal 

me with full particulars of the prices and terms of instalment payment offered to early Sb 

Subscribers, a 

In order that the Publishers may know whether 1 2 n 3 2 

Ninth Kaition of the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ — a 

the New Volumes bound to match the existing } 8 - 

volumes, you are requested to state in the space 

left biank for that purpose : 

1, Whether you possess a copy of the Ninth ES S 

* 2. If so, in about what year you bought it ? Zor 

* 3. From whom you bought it ? z & > 

q 
aus 
= 


* This information will enable the Publishers to match as closely as possible the bindings in all cases where it 
is possible to do so, 


NOTE.—So far as their present addresses are known, details of the offer and Specimen 
Pages have been sent to the Purchasers of ‘The Times’ Reprint of the Ninth Edition, 
but a letter to the Manager, Publication Department, ‘The Times,’ Printing House Square, 
London, will ensure their being sent to any Purchaser who has not received them. 
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